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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Turis work will in future be pub- 
lished by the Subscriber. Several 
literary gentlemen having engaged to 
devote a considerable portion of their 
time and talents in furnishing original 
communications, and in making judi- 
cious selections from foreign and do- 
mestic periodical and other publica- 

ons, it is hoped that the work will 
eserve liberal encouragement. 

It appears a little surprising, and 

ideed it has often been a subject of 
remark, that, in this large and flourish- 
_ » ing metropolis, containing at this time 
upwards of 120,000 souls, every pub- 
lication of the kind, hitherto under- 
taken, has fallen through. Some oblo- 
quy has on that account been thrown 
upon our literary taste—but we be- 
lieve unjustly. This apparent indif- 
ference to letters may have originated 
in various causes, which it is unne- 
cessary, and might appear invidious, 
to point out. We know the reason 
why some of these works did not ulti- 
mately succeed, and will endeavour, 
by avoiding theirerrors, to shun their 
fate. Our country can doubtless pro- 
duce intellectual food for itself, and 
ought therefore, in some measure, to 
be independent of caterers beyond 
the Atiantic. That there is taste 
enough among us to patronize, and 
talent enough creditably to support, 
a magazine of this kind, we believe 
no one will deny : It is only necessa- 
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ry that the native genius of our citi- 
zens be called into action, to raise our 
reputation for literature and science 
to a level with the most enlightened 
and polished nations ; and it is hoped 
that the Belles-Lettres Repository 
may become a receptacle in which 
our literati will be desirous of record- 
ing the offspring of their minds, as 
well for the present amusement and 
edification, as the future satisfaction 
and benefit, of themselves and their 
fellow citizens. 

The publication of the Belles-Let- 
tres Repository has been changed from 
the first to the fifteenth day of the 
month, to enable us to give the latest 
literary and scientific intelligence 
from the British Magazines ; some of 
which appear on the last, and others 
on the first of each month; hence, 
judging from the usual! passage of ves- 
sels, we may reasonably calculate on 
receiving them a few days previous 
to the day of publication. 

The subscription will be continued. 
at $5 per annum, payable on delivery 
of the sixth number. Distant subscri- 
bers are required to pay in advance. 

With a full reliance for support on 
the liberality of the public, the task 
has been undertaken, and it shall be 
prosecuted with a determination to 
deserve it. If it fail, we can only 
express our regret—if it succeed, the 
public may be assured of the gratitude 
of the publisher. 

C. $. VAN WINKLE. 
1 
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SCHOOLCRAFT’S MISSOURI. 


A View of the Lead Mines of Missouri; in- 
cluding some observations on the Mine- 
ralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, 
and Productions of Missouri and Arkan- 
saw, and other sections of the Western 
Country. By Henry R. Schoolcraft, Cor- 
responding Member of the Lyceum of 
Natural History of New-York. New- 
York: C. Wiley & Co. 1819. pp. 299. 


WE hail this work as another ex- 
emplification of the new era which has 
commenced in American literature 
and science. We would willingly dis- 
pense with the multiplicity of futile 
performances on similar subjects that 
have been palmed off upon us, and 
which, while they have disgraced our 
character abroad, and corrupted and 
bewildered our taste at home, have 
been treated by ourselves with too 
little severity, on the plea of their 
being American productions. The 
author of this book appears to have 
been fully sensible of the deceptions 
which have been thus practised, and 
has made a bold and successful at- 
tempt to redeem the reputation which 
has thereby been lost. We fully ac- 
cord with him, that too much credit 
has hitherto been given to the ‘ la- 
bours of mercenary pamphleteers and 
eatch-penny printers, where we are 
served up with surmises instead of 
facts, with bloated descriptions in- 
stead of simple accounts; and the 
authors of which, in many instances, 
know not the countries they describe, 
and have neither admired the, beau- 
ties, nor shrunk at the deformities, 
which they picture.”’ 

To be treated now and then with a 
repast like that which is offered us 
from the pages of Mr. Schoolcraft, 
we would cheerfully undergo a long 
interregnum in our intellectual grati- 
fications, could we be well assured 


that the efforts of succeeding writers |! 


would be sustained with equal vigour. 
If it be necessary that the brain should 
occasionally relieve itself of its crude 
humours, the columns of our daily 
prints are admirable drains for the 














purpose. Yet we cannot but here 
regret that so much of the mental 
force of our country should be ex- 
pended in these ephemeral vehicles. 
It is not sufficient that they should give 
vent to the daily ebullition and bick- 
erings of party spirit, but they are 
often resorted to as an appropriate 
arena for the discussion of the most 
grave and important matters. It is 
true, that the freedom of our press, 
and the exhaustless number of news- 
papers, afford ample facilities for in- 
vestigation in every part of our coun- 
try ; but may it not be doubted, 
that the hasty and feverish impa- 
tience with which these investiga- 
tions are pursned, counterbalances 
the advantages of the mode. This 
unprofitable exhaustion of our ener- 
gies precludes the possibility of direct- 
ing them into more steady and per- 
manent channels, and thus accounts, 
in some measure, for the rarity in this 


country of more elaborated forms of 
composition. 


The work before us is executed in 
avery philosophical manner. The 
matter is methodically arranged, and 
the style possesses great accuracy and 
elegance. The facts disclosed com- 
prehend all that we could desire to 
know of the subject to which they re- 
late ; displaying a statistical and com- 


| plete view of the natural and civil con- 


dition of Missouri, although by the 
modest title page we would be led to 
infer that it was a mere sketch of the 
lead mines of that territory. His re- 
flections are judicious and clear, and 
give a very pleasing relief to the crowd 
of new and interesting details with 
which the work abounds. The diction 
is pure, forcible, and extremely per- 


‘spicuous, passing at times into trains 


of elevated sentiment, and great beau- 
ty of expression. 

The division which the author has 
adopted, has rendered repetition in 
several instances unavoidable ; but 
this fault will not be regretted, at 
least in this work, as the truths 
which are developed in it cannot be 
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foo strongly impressed upon our re- 
membrance. 

We rejoice that the favourable man- 
ner in which this national production 
has been received at Washington, has 
attracted the attention and patronage 
of the general government toward the 
author ; and that he has been employ- 
ed to accompany one of the scientific 
expeditions engaged in exploring the 
western territories. He will now have 
an opportunity of verifying and ex- 
tending his previous researches in 
those regions ; and in his next edition, 
which we hope will soon appear, will 
be enabled to present to us the excel- 
Jent maps and delineations with which 
it was his intention to have adorned 
the present volume. 

We cannot forego the pleasure of 
presenting to our readers an outline of 
this valuable performance. 

There are several historical facts 
brought to light in this work, touching 
the discovery of the Missouri mines, 
which have not hitherto appeared in 
print. It seems, that among the ad- 
venturers who left France for Louisi- 
ana after that province had been 
granted to the Company of the West, 
there came out, in 1719, Philip Fran- 
cis Renault. He arrived at Kaskas- 
kia in 1720, bringing with him 200 
artificers and 500 negroes, whom he 
bought on his way at St. Domingo. 
These were probably the first negroes 
who came to this part of the province ; 
and here is the origin, perhaps, of 
that momentous question which has 
lately agitated the Republic. The 
first discovery of lead ore in Missou- 
ri territory was made by Renault, 
near Potosi ; the mines of which still 
bear his name. M. La Motte, who 
came with him, discovered those on 
the St. Francis. In 1723 a particular 
grant of the district about these mines 
was made to Renault, in consideration 
of these services ; but the province of 
Louisiana being retroceded to the 
erown in 1731, he abandoned his 
enterprise. Recently his heirs have 
put in claims to this grant, and du- 








ring the civil process which ensued, 
these facts have been elicited. In 
1762, Louisiana was ceded to Spain, 
but the working of the lead mines of 
Missouri was neglected. In 1803 the 
United States came in possession of 
them, since when the number of the 
mines has been greatly multiplied, 
But there are at this day only four or 
five regular shafts, out of forty-five 
mines, and the earth has no where 
been penetrated more than 80 feet! 
There is not an engine of any de- 
scription in use to remove the water 
from the mines, and very little skill 
has as yet been employed in the 
method of working them. 

The lead mines of Missouri com- 
prise the present counties of Wash- 
ington, St. Genevieve, Jefferson, and 
Madison, Missouri territory. They 
embrace a district extending in 
length from the head waters of the 
St. Francis, in a north-west direction 
to the Merrimack, a distance of 70 
miles ; and in breadth, from the Mis- 
sissippi, in a south-west direction to 
the Fourche 4 Courtois, a distance of 
about forty-five miles, and covering 
an area of 3150 square miles. The 
general aspect of the country is ste- 
rile, though not mountainous. The 
lands lie rolling—in some places 
rising into abrupt cliffs, which denote 
the great rock or primitive forma- 
tions, in other places forming level 
plains—a kind of highland prairie. 
The primitive or rock formations are 
red granite, quartz, and greenstone 
porphyry.* A stratum of metalli- 
ferous or primitive gray compact 
limestone underlays the alluvion and 
ore beds, and is destitute of organic 
impressions. It passes into transi- 
tion and secondary limestone on the 
western shore of the Mississippi, 
where it forms a sublime rampart, 





* This primitive tract is in the south part 
of Washington County, and is 15—20 miles 
in length, by 5—6 in width. It is the only 
formation of the kind known between the 
primitive ranges of the Alleghany and 
Rocky Mountains. 
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extending from Tyawapaty Bottom 
to St. Louis, a distance of 127 miles. 
Grand Tower is a lofty and singular 
cone of this rock, of 150 feet high, 
on the side of the river, and capped 
by a few stinted cedars. The coun- 
try of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Ohio, he considers evidently of 
newer formation than that of Missou- 
ri, and that the wall of limestone 
served in remote time as the barrier 
to some ocean under which these 
states were submerged. Organic re- 
mains are more abundant in this lat- 
ter district. ‘The country of Mis- 
sourl rises imperceptibly as you re- 
cede from the limestone wall. The 
soil is a reddish coloured clay, stiff 
and hard, and full of fragments of 
flinty stone, quartz, and gravel ; this 
extends to ten or twenty feet deep, 
and is bottomed on limestone rock ; 
in other places it is more marly, less 
gravelly, and more easily penetrated. 
The country is particularly character- 
ized by tabular, or hemispherical, 
and detached masses of quartz, con- 
sisting of crystallic radiations of this 
substance, and embossed upon minute 
layers of chalcedony. It is strewed 
over the surface, and imbedded at dif- 
ferent depths. It is called mineral blos- 
som, from a supposed affinity which the 
miners say it has with lead ore. 

‘* Mixed with these in the clay are 
fragments of flinty stones. These 
form the first stratum of about 14 
inches depth; then succeeds a stra- 
tum of red clay, four or five feet 
thick, and sparingly mixed with sub- 
stances of the same kind, and after 
this a layer of gravel and rounded 
pebbles of a siliceous character ; 
these are about a foot in depth, and 
lead ore, (galena,) in small detached 
lumps, is then found. The thick- 
ness of the bed of ore is generally a 
foot; and the lumps of ore appear 
to have been rounded by attrition 
like common gravel. This is the 
character of what is called the gra- 
yel ore, and no spars are found ac- 
vompanying it. The greatest pro- 








portion of lead ore is, however, found 
imbedded in, and accompanied by, 
the sulphate of barytes, resting in a 
thick stratum of marly clay, bottom- 
ed on limestone rock.” p. 68—69. 
The ore is found in detached pieces 
and solid masses, in veins and beds. 
Beside sulphate of barytes, (called 
tiff by the lead diggers of Missouri,) 
the proper matrix of the ore, it is ac- 
companied also by calcareous spar, 
(called in Missouri glass-tiff,) blende, 
iron, and pyrites. The sulphate of 
barytes, and particularly the quartz, 
are seldom missing. The mineral 
hills are invariably covered with: a 
stinted and scattered growth of oaks, 
called post oaks, from 30 to 40 feet 
high, and rarely exceeding a foot in 
diameter. There is a ridge of yellow 
pine running the whole length, and 
westerly of the mine tract, and like 
that, from southeast to northwest. It 
is from six to eight miles in width, and 
no discovery of lead has been made 
upon it. The hills also yield sassa- 
fras and walnut ; and the slopes, and 
especially the rich black soil on the 
bottoms of the streams and the lowland 
prairies, yield a heavy growth of sy- 
camore, elm, cotton-wood, buckeye, 
oak, walnut, maple, hackberry, ash, 
papaw, percimmon, spicewood, mul- 
berry, sassafras, and dogwood. A 
luxuriant growth of grass covers the 
poorest hills, and hides the flinty as- 
pect of the country, while on the 
slopes and lowlands there is a rank 
growth of vines and shrubs, as the 
grape, red plumb, cherry, black- 
haws, thornberry, mulberry, hazle- 
aut, strawberry, blackberry, whortle- 
berry, crab apple, and gooseberry. 
The soil thrown out of the pits 
sunk in search of ore, produces seve- 
ral plants and trees which are not pe- 
culiar to the surface, and which are 
generally found only on the rich al- 
luvial borders of the streams, as the 
poplar, cotton-wood, and beach grape. 
It may be remarked here, that a si- 
milar fact is said to occur in Orange 
county in this state. The bramble 
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flourishes in great abundance upon 
the embankments about the iron 
mines. The author mentions a sen- 
sitive brier, of a thorny stem and red 
flower, which grows upon the barrens. 
Had it not been the professed object 
of Mr. Schoolcraft to give a more 
especial account of the mineralogy 
and geology of Missouri, we should 
have been disposed to have rebuked 
him in some measure for not having 
entered more scientifically and exten- 
sively into its zoology and botany. 
We hope, however, that this defect 
will be remedied in another edition. 

The cows, horses, cats, and dogs, 
in the mine district, are often attacked 
with fits, which prove fatal. It is 
called the mine sickness, and is at- 
tributed to the sulphur of the galena ; 
but Mr. S. more properly ascribes it 
to the sulphate of barytes. The 
climate is in character with that of 
this continent, subject to great and 
sudden vicissitudes. The spring 


opens in March, but they have some 


flurries of snow during winter. 

The travelling through the terri- 
tory may be conducted with great 
facility, as the post oaks are so thinly 
dispersed over the hills, that you 
may choose your own path for the 
carriage. The public roads are usu- 
ally much rutted, by the weight of 
the lead waggons. 

The following are the quadrupeds 
which are still met with in the western 
parts of the territory, and the hunting 
of which forms the business of a large 
body of whites, who have taken up 
their habitations there, and retrogra- 
ded to the hunter life: deer, bear, 
wolf, fox, wildcat, panther, hedge- 
hog, weasel, mink, gohar, otter, 
muskrat, racoon, opossum, rabbit, 
pole-cat, fox-squirrel, gray-squirrel, 
red-squirrel, mole. 

The birds are numerous: of these, 
the wild turkey, prairie hen, and pi- 
geon, abound in the open post oak 
woods ; the wild goose, duck, brant, 
and swan, on the streams; flocks of 
the beautiful parakeet wheel around 








on the shores of the Ohio (below the 
falls) and the Mississippi; and the 
pelican is sometimes seen on this lat- 
ter river. The eagle and raven are 
also met with. Washington county 
is the richest farming as well as mi- 
neral district. Many of the mines, 
and most of the plantations, are 
worked by slaves. 

The New-York canal is a subject 
of great interest among the intelli- 
gent part of the inhabitants. They 
anticipate with pleasure the time 
when their rivers will be connected 
with it through Lake Michigan and 
the river Illinois. The river Plein, 
the main head fork of the [llinois, 
approaches so near the head of Chi- 
cago river, which empties into Lake 
Michigan at Fort Dearborn, that a 
communication exists in high water. 
Mr. S. saw a 5 or 6 ton flat-bottomed 
skiff at St. Louis last summer, which 
had come through in the spring. 
The distance required for a canal is 
only two miles! and through an al- 
luvial soil. 

The exports of Missouri may be 
set down as follows: pig and bar 
lead, shot of all sizes, whiskey, flour, 
wheat, corn, hemp, flax, towcloth, 
horses, beef, pork, dried’ venison, 
deer skins, furs and peltries, butter, 
peccans ; and in a few years will be 
added to them the following list: 
iron, Zinc, manganese, sulphur, ar- 
senic, antimony, oil stones, alum, 
chalk, (which is found in the lime- 
stone rampart upon the bank of the 
river,) plumbago, flints, nitre, (found 
in limestone caves in the interior,) 
salt, marble, emery, red chalk, pu- 
mice, soapstone, gypsum, serpentine, 
tobacco, hops. ‘I'he most considera- 
ble village in the mine country is Po- 
tosi, situated in the centre of the mi- 
ning district, 65 miles from St. Louis, 
45 from St. Genevieve, 36 from Her- 
culaneum, and 45 from St. Michael. 
There are here 40 mines within a cir- 
cle of 20 miles! 

In Bellevue township there is a 
huge bed of micaceous iron ore, 



























































heaped up in stupendous masses at 
the southern extremity of a moun- 
tain ridge, to the height of 5 or 600 
feet; and forming one of the most 
sublime objects in that part of the 
world. A singular fact is stated by 
Mr. S. viz. that the lead mines at 
Prairie du Chien, in the North West- 
ern territory, are worked at this day 
by the Sacs and Foxes, who own 
them ; but in a very imperfect man- 
ner. 

The eagerness for discovery is so 
great, and the ore is buried so super- 
ficially in the ground, and procured 
with so much facility, that very few 
diggings have as yet been carried to 
any considerable depth. Mines are 
deserted before they are exhausted, 
and the earth is torn up in every part 
of the country. This morbid pro- 
pensity has become so prevalent, that 
a particular class of the miners de- 
vote their entire labours to the dis- 
covery of the ore, so that ‘‘ they who 
spend the most time in hunting for 
ore, spend the least in digging it.” 
p. 65. After the ore is raised, it is 
separated from the spar by small 
picks, and then broken into lumps 
about the size of the two fists. It is 
now put into the log furnace, a sim- 
ple piece of masonry consisting of 
an inclined hearth and walls on three 
sides, open at the top and the upper 
side, with an arch below. They are 
placed on the side hill. Mr. S. 
thinks this furnace peculiar to the 
country, The ore yields by this 
first smelting fifty per cent. The 
ashes which remain, after washing, 
are put in another furnace, called the 
ash furnace, and more complicated. 
These furnaces are both handsomely 
delineated, and described in a very 
minute manner by the author. The 
fluxes used are sand and pulverised 
flinty gravel; the lime and barytes 
which abound here might also be 
used, were there a deficiency of si- 
lex. The lead ashes yield 15 per 
eent., which, added to the first pro- 
duce, makes 65 per cent. By his 
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own assay he procured from 100 
parts, of metallic lead, 82; sulphur, 


11; earthy matter, 7 by estima- 
tion. 


the analysis of Dr. Thompson, 85 
per cent. 


being usually 65 per cent. 


On the view which has now been taken 
of the Missouri mines, it may be proper 
here to remark, 

1. That the ores of these mines are of the 
richest and purest kind, and that they exist 
in such bodies, as not only to supply all lead 
for domestic consumption, but also, if the 
purposes‘of trade require it, are capable of 
supplying large quantities for exportation. 

2. That although at different periods, the 
amount of lead manufactured has been con- 
siderable, yet this produce has been subject 
to perpetual variation, and, upon the whole, 
it has fallen in the aggregate far short of the 
amount the mines are capable of producing. 
To make these mines produce the greatest 
possible quantity of lead of which they are 
capable, with the least possible expense, is 
a consideration of the first political .conse- 

uence, to which end it is desirable, 1. That 
the reserved mines be disposed of to indi- 
viduals. 2. Or, that the term for which 
leases are granted, be extended from three 
to fifteen years, which will induce capitalists 
to embark in mining, who are now deterred 
by the illiberality of governmental terms. 
3. That there be laid a governmental dut 
of two and a half cents per pound on ail 
imported pig and bar lead, which will ex- 
clude foreign lead from ovr markets, and 
afford a desired relief to the domestic manu- 
facturer, The present duty is one cent per 
pound. But this does not prevent a foreign 
competition ; and the smelters call for, and 
appear to be entitled to further protection. 

3. That although the processes of mining 
now pursued, are superior to what they were 
under the Spanish Government, yet there 
is a very manifest want of skill, system, and 
economy in the bay! of ores, and the 
smelting of lead. The furnaces in use, are 
liable to several objections. They are de- 
fective in the plan, they are constructed of 
improper materials, and the workmanship is 
of the rudest kind. Hence, not near the 

uantity of metallic lead is extracted from 
the ore which it is capable, without an in- 
crease of expense, of yielding. There is a 
great waste created by smelting ore in the 
common log furnace, in which a considera- 
ble part of the lead is volatilized, formin 


the sublimated matter, which adheres in suck . 


The richest species of lead | 
of which we have any account, is | 
that of Durham, Eng. yielding, by | 


Many of the English, and | 
nearly all the German ores, how- | 
ever, says Mr. S., are much poorer, | 
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bodies to the sides of the log furnaces, and 
is thrown by as useless. [By his experi- 
ments, p. 78—9, proved to be a sulphuret, 
and not arseniate, of lead. There is a waste 
also, he thinks, in the slag, (p. 80,) a heavy 
black substance, which, with the addition of 
a small ge nthy of alkali and sand, might, he 
thinks, be used for junk and green bottles.] 
This can be prevented by an improvement 
in its construction, so as to prevent too 
fierce an introduction of heat into the ore 
before it is sompieely desulphurated ; or, 

thus created, may be re- 


in a for- 
mer part of this work. No such waste is 
said to occur in the common English hearth 
furnace for smelting lead ore, (for a plate 
and description of which, see the Empori- 
um of Arts and Sciences, new series, by 
Thomas Cooper, Esq.) To pursue mining 
with profit, it is necessary to pursue it with 
economy ; and true economy is, to build the 
best of furnaces, with the best of materials. 
At present the furnaces are constructed of 
common limestone, which soon burns into 
uicklime, and the work requires rebuilding 
m the foundation. Not only so, the fre- 
quency with which they require to be re- 
newed, begets a carelessness in those who 
build them, and the work is accordingly put 
up in the most ordinary and unworkmanlike 
manner. Instead of limestone, the furnaces 
ought to be constructed of good refractory 
sandstone, or apyrous clay, in the form of 
bricks, which will resist the action of heat 
for a great length of time. Both these sub- 
stances are the productions of that country, 
specimens of which are now in my pos- 
session. 
4. From the information afforded, it has 
been seen, that the mines are situated in a 
country which affords a considerable pro- 


| portion of the richest farming lands, produ- 


cing corn, rye, wheat, tobacco, hemp, flax, 
oats, &c. in the greatest abundance, and that 
no country is better adapted for raising cat- 
tle, hogs, and sheep. The country is well 
watered, and with the purest of water, the 
climate is mild and pleasant, the air dry and 
serene, and is healthy in an unusual degree. 
Every facility is also afforded by its streams, 
for erecting works for the manufacture of 
white and red lead, massicot, litharge, shot, 
sheet lead, mineral yellow, and the other 
manufactures dependent upon lead, as well 
as wool, flax, we hemp. The country also 
abounds with various useful minerals beside 
lead, which are calculated to increase its 
wealth and importance. It is particularly 
abundant in iron, zinc, manganese, sulphur, 
salt, coal, chalk, ochre, and flint. 

5. That a systematic organization of the 
mining interest, would have a tendency to 
promote the public welfare. To this end, 
there should be appointed an officer for the 
inspection and superintendance of mines, 








He should reside in the mine country, and 
report annually to the proper governmental 
depa: .nent on the state of the mines, im- 

rovements, &c. His duty should consist 
in part of the following items, viz. 

1. To lease out public mines, and receive 
and account for rents. 

2. To prevent the waste and destruction of 
wood on the publie lands. 

3. To see that no mines were wrought with- 
out authority. 

4. To keep the government informed, peri- 
odically, of the quantity of lead made at 
the different mines, of new discoveries of 
lead, zinc, iron, or any other minerals 
whatever, the qualities of such ores or 
minerals as ascertained by analysis, with 
the nature of the soil, value of it, &c. 

. To explore the mineralogy of that. coun- 
try, in order fully to develop its mineral 
character and importance. There should 
be a particular attention directed toward 
the beds of copper, silver, tin, and anti- 
mony, which are reported to exist in the 
western country. Connected with these 
duties, should be the collection of mine- 
ralogical specimens for a national cabinet 
of natural history at Washington. 

The superintendant ef mines should be a 
chymist, and a mineralogist, and such a sa-~ 
lary attached to the office as to induce a man 
of respectable talents and scientific acquire- 
ments to accept the appointment. To allow 
the manufacturers of lead every advantage 
consistent with the public interest, the rent 
charged on mines should net exceed two 
and a half per cent. on the quantity manu- 
factured, which is equivalent to the propo- 
sed governmental duty on imported lead, 
whereby the revenue would not only be 
kept up, but it might be considerably en- 
hanced. The foregoing details exhibit an 
annual produce of 3,726,666 pounds of lead, 
which, it is presumable, may be half the 
mines are capable of producing, with proper 
management. But estimating the lead at 
four cents per pound, and taking that as the 
average quantity, the annual rents at two 
and a half per cent. will create a revenue of 
thirty-two thousand four hundred and nine- 
ty dollars. p. 128—133. 


The following is a specimen of the 
author’s style : 


There is very little land of an intermedi- 
ate quality. Itis a deep black marl, or a 
high bluff rock, and the transition is often 
so sudden, as to produce scenes of the most 
picturesque beauty. Hence the traveller in 
the interior is often surprised to beheld, at 
one view, cliffs and prairies, bottoms and 
barrens, naked hills, heavy forests, rocks, 
streams, and plains, all succeeding eaclt 
other with rapidity, and mingled with the 


| most pleasing harmony. I bave contempia- 
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ted such scenes’ while peiting on some 
lofty bluff in the wilderness of Missouri, 
with emotions of unmixed delight, while the 
deer, the elk, and the buffalo, were grazing 
quietly on the plains below ; and if any thing 
in the natural physiology of the earth has a 
power to turn our thoughts from the pursuit 
of earthly glory, to the contemplation of 
celestial bliss—to the origin, the nature, and 
the end of our being—to the connexion be- 
tween God and man—it must be.a scene like 
this, where we are presented with an as- 
semblage of all that is novel, beautiful, or 
sublime, in the face of nature, far removed 
from the tumult, dangers, and deceptions of 
life, and encom ‘oa on all sides by silence, 
tranquillity, and peace. p. 155—156. 


Mr. S. estimates the number of 
persons employed at the mines to be 
about 1,100. At a former period, 
however, he says 1,000 men were 
employed at Mine 4 Burton alone. 
The major part of the inhabitants of 
Missouri are farmers, with a small 
number of mechanics. They are all 
emigrants from other parts of the 
United States, and from France. 
The French language is spoken in 
many settlements. The prevailing 
religion is Methodism. 

The Miss6uri territory is extremely 
well watered by rivers, of which the 
principal are the Osage, and the 
Gasconade, which fall into the Mis- 
souri and the Merrimack, the Salt 
river, and the St. Francis, (at the 
head of which is the noted [ron moun- 
tain of Bellevue,) which fall into the 
Mississippi. ‘They are divided by a 
ridge of land, the most considerable 
elevation in the territory, which com- 
mences on the Merrimack, near the 
Fourche 4 Courtois, and extends in a 
southwest direction to the banks of 
White river, in Arkansaw territory. 
It occasionally rises into peaks of 
mountain height. The chief town, 
St. Louis, is situated near the junction 
of the Missouri and Mississippi. It 
is the seat of justice for St. Louis 
county, and the seat of legislation for 
the territory. Mr. S. considers it 
destined to become the emporium and 
depot of all that vast and rich region 
between the Rocky and Alleghany 
mountains. It is a sort of central 








point, at which the trade of this im- 
mense region will naturally empty 
itself. The main branch of the? 
Missouri is navigable 2,500 miles. | 
Its tributary, the Yellow Stone, falls 7 
into it 1,800 miles above its mouth, 7 
and is above 800 miles long. Its} 
other tributaries, the La Platte, the | 
Kanzas, the Osage, the Soo, the/ 
White Stone, the Manitow, and the 1 
Gasconade, are all navigable from § 
300 to 700 miles. The Missouri f 
and its tributaries will thus comprise 
a fertile and salubrious region of 
2000 by 600 miles. The Mississippi 
is navigable 1000 miles above St. 
Louis, and is watered by numerous 
tributaries. By connecting the wa- f 
ters of Illinois and Michigan, those } 
of the Columbia and Missouri, and 
those of the Yellow Stone and Mult- 
nomah, and by extending our milita- 
ry posts into those remote regions, 
Mr. S. thinks the whole fur trade 
may be diverted from Montreal, and 
brought down to St. Louis, its natural 
mart. 

Article IV. of part II. contains a 
topographical account of White river, 
made from actual surveys by the au- 
thor, and embracing a great deal of 
information concerning the extent 
and ramifications of that river, never 
before known. The following re- 
marks, with which this interesting 
account is ushered in, will serve as a 
general and succinct view of that 
vast basin which embosoms the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi. 


In looking on the map of ancient Louisi- 
ana, the most striking physical trait present- 
ed, is the Rocky or Chippewan Mountains, 
extending from Mexico into the unexplored 
regions north and west of Lake Superior, 
with the Del Norde, Red River, the Arkan- 
saw, the Kanzas, La Platte, and Yellow 
Stone, all issuing from its sides near the 
same point, and uniting, (with the exception 
of the former,) at different points in the vast 
basin below, with the Missouri, the Ohio, 
and the Mississippi, in whose congregated 
flood they roll on to the Mexican Gulph., 
Other streams traverse that country, but 
these are the only. rivers of Louisiana, 
whose heads rest on the Chippewan moun- 
tains. Immediately at the foot of these 
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mountains, commences the almost intermi- 
nable plains of sand, or desert, which 
stretches from north to south, for more 
than a thousand miles, and has an average 
breadth of six hundred. To this succeeds 
the highlands and movatains of the present 
territories of Missowi and Arkansaw, and 
which preserve a pretty exact = 
from north to soath, with the Chippewan 
chain, and give /ise to several rivers of se- 
condary magnitude. This is again bounded 
by the alluvia’ tract of the Mississippi, bein 
the third d parallel division, presente 
by the susace of the soil. Through these 
the Red River, and the Arkansaw, hold 
their uraltered course, and reaeh the Missis- 
sippi without a fall; while the Kanzas, the 
La Platte, and the Yellow Stone, bending 
northward, reach the Missouri, without 
meeting ze | mountains to oppose their 

ss. Those rivers of secondary mag- 
nitude, and whose origin is east of the high- 
lands bordering the western desert, are the 
Teche, Vermillion, Tensaw, Washitaw, Lit- 
tle Missouri, Courtableau, Boeuf, Crocodile, 
Little Red, Grand River, White River, Black 
River, the Osage, Merrimack, Gasconade, 
and St. Francis. Of these, White River, 
a stream hitherto almost wholly unknown, 
or only known to hunters, and which has 
not received its deserved rank on any ex- 
isting map, is one of the most considerable. 
It was therefore with surprise that I found, 
on travelling into those remote regions, so 
considerable astream unnoticed by geogra- 
phers, or only noticed to attest their want 
of information respecting its length, size, 
tributaries, character, productions, and im- 
portance. I therefore concluded, that a 
summary of these particulars, as observed 
by myself during a tour into that quarter, 
would be an acceptable piece of service, 
and with this view, began these observa- 
tions. p. 246—248. 


_ White River originates in the 
Pawnee Mountains, in 36° north 
latitude, and after running 1,300 
miles, empties into the Mississippi 
700 miles above New-Orleans. It 
appears that the Great North Fork, or 
Pine River, a branch of White Ri- 
ver, about 700 miles above its mouth, 
and about 200 miles in length, has 
been heretofore considered the main 
stream of White River, except by 
Mr. Robinson, in his late Map of 
Louisiana, printed at Natchez. It 
has been discovered by Mr. S. that 
White River continues westerly from 
this branch 600 miles farther, and 
by a much larger channel! 
VOL. Ill. 








Among the curiosities of Missouri 
are the Hot Springs of Washitaw, 
(Ouachitta,) near the river of that 
name. Their temperature is about 
200°, and the hot vapour which ho- 
vers about them, is observed to pro- 
duce an unusual growth of rank grass 
and vines on a spot which is compa- 
ratively barren. 

The work is concluded by an in- 
teresting notice of the steamboats of 
the Mississippi, and some remarks on 
American antiquities. : 
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A Biographical Memoir of Hugh William- 
son, M.D. LL. D. &c. Delivered on the 
Ist of November, 1819, at the request of 
the New-York Historical Society. By 
David Hosack, M. D. LL. D. &c. New- 
York: 1820, pp. 91. 


Dr. Johnson says, in one of his 
Ramblers, that he ‘‘ had often thought 
that there had rarely passed a life, of 
which a judicious and faithful narra- 
tive would not be useful.”” We know 
not whether Doctor Hosack has adopt- 
ed this sentiment in its full extent, but 
if any inference can be drawn from 
the number of biographical memoirs 
with which he has favoured the pub- 
lic, we think it sufficiently obvious 
that the learned Doctor is very par- 
tial to this species of composition. 
There is his life of Hippocrates, and 
his life of Sydenham, and his life of 
Boerhaave, and his life of Dr. Rush, 
and his life of Dr. Jones, and his 
life of Dr. Edward Miller, and his 
life of Dr. Wistar, and his life of 
Dr. Tillary—and last, though not 
least, his life of Dr. Williamson. 
Indeed, the Doctor’s biographical 
writings have become so numerous, 
that a uniform edition of them might 
with much propriety be undertaken. 
The materials are quite abundant 
to make up a very comely volume,: 
which: might be entitled, ‘‘ Lives of 
Physicians.” 

oO 
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This, we conceive, would be but 
justice to our learned author. At any 
rate, the Doctor would thus concen- 
trate his claims in a very formidable 
manner, to the character of a medical 
biographer—a character in which he 
seems most ambitious of having his 
fame perpetuated. It is impossible 
to predict, with any kind of accuracy, 
what would be the success of the pub- 
lication we have just recommended, 
or what place would be assigned to 
our countryman, among those wor- 
thies, of different ages and nations, 
who have signalized themselves as 
the delineators of individual charac- 
ter. Thus much, however, we can 
say with confidence and perfect safe- 
ty, that though he might never rival 
the fame of a Plutarch, or a Johnson, 
that he would rank very superior to 
that class of biographers happily de- 
scribed by the author of the Rambler, 
““who rarely afford any other ac- 
count than might be collected from 
public papers, but imagine themselves 
writing a life when they exhibit a 
chronological series of actions and 
preferments ; and so little regard 
the manners or behaviour of their 
heroes, that more knowledge may be 
gained of a man’s real character, by 
a short conversation with one of his 
servants, than from a formal and stu- 
died narrative, begun with his pedi- 
gree, and ended with his funeral.” 
It is not our intention, however, at 
present, to go into any particular in- 
vestigation of the merits of Dr. H. 
as a general biographer. This task 
we shall reserve for a period, not very 
far distant we hope, when the Doc- 
tor shall have complied with the sug- 
gestion which we have just made. 

The biography of Dr. Williamson 
is certainly one of the most elaborate 
and complete performances of our 
author ; and we think the members 
of the New-York Historical Society, 
at whose request it was written, and 
afterwards published, ought to be 
much indebted to their associate for 
‘the promptitude with which he com- 











plied with their wishes, and for the | 


industry and ability which he has ex- 
pended upon this performance. The 


greatest objection to it, we think, is | 


the minuteness of some of its details, 
which illustrate not a single feature 
of Dr. W.’s character, and the only 
apparent object of which seems to be 
that of increasing the size of the 
pamphlet. We do not wish to be 
understood by any means a intend- 
ing to convey the idea, that the vene- 
rable subject of this eulogium was 
not deserving of a pretty extended 
notice. On the contrary, we are of 
opinion, that in whatever light he 
may be viewed, as a philosopher, a 
patriot, or a christian, he is worthy 
of the highest respect and approba- 
tion of his countrymen, and that his 
character will long continue to be 
looked up to as a model of no ordi- 
nary excellence. All we mean to 
say is, that Dr. Hosack might have 
told us a great deal more of Dr. Wil- 
liamson than he has done, and that 
more forcibly too, in a much smaller 
compass. Our readers, however, 
may differ from us in this respect, 
and we shall not attempt to dispute 
the point. We are aware of the nice 
intellectual discrimination it requires 
in a writer to make a judicious selec- 
tion of those occurrences, whose agen- 
cies are visibly impressed upon the 
character he is portraying. On the 
one hand, the most trivial circum- 
stances frequently, either by a di- 
rect or more remote connection with 
their effects, give a decided modifi- 
cation to a man’s character, while 
those of a seeming importance, leave 
behind them a feebler impression 
than does the foaming and noisy cur- 
rent of a shallow stream upon the rocks 
which underlay it. Illustrations of 
the latter occur dai)y, and of the for- 
mer they are on)y less frequent be- 
cause less noticed. One of the most 
striking of these to be met with is 
found in the history of the emperor 
Commodus. It is related by the his- 
torian of the decline and fall of the 
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Roman empire, that this emperor, 
during the first years of his reign, 
although extremely profligate, was 
not only unstained with blood, and 
guiltless of cruelty, but even dis- 
played some traits of a noble and 
more generous disposition. The fol- 
lowing incident decided his fluctua- 
ting character. One evening, as he 
was returning to the palace through a 
dark and narrow portico in the am- 
phitheatre, an assassin, who waited 
bis passage, rushed upon him with a 
drawn sword, loudly exclaiming, 
“the senate sends you this.”” The 
menace prevented the deed ; the as- 
sassin was seized by the guards, and 
immediately revealed the authors of 
the conspiracy. It had been formed, 
not in the senate, but within the walls 
of the palace, and by the relations of 
the emperor. None of the senators 
were concerned in the plot. All the 
conspirators suffered the rigour of jus- 
tice. Notwithstanding this, the words 
of the assassin sunk deep into the 
mind of Commodus, and left an in- 
delible impression of fear and hatred 
against the whole body of the senate. 
And from that period, he began to ex- 
ercise those cruelties which covered 
the Roman empire with blood. 

Here there was nothing very un- 
common in the attack made upon the 
emperor ; and if it had occurred to 
almost any other monarch, might have 
terminated simply in the infliction of 
punishment upon the conspirators ; 
and yet, in this case, it became the 
means of evolving one of those black 
and bloody characters which occasion- 
ally darken the pages of history. 
-And the record of this little incident, 
together with its consequences, sheds 
more light on the true character of 
Commodus, than a laboured and 
lengthened account of his whole life 
“perhaps would have done. It shows 
him at once weak, cruel, cowardly, 
and profligate. But to return: We 
adduced this to show, how the most 
apparently trifling occurrences often 
‘work the most complete transforma- 














tions of character. Here the cause 
was well marked, and the effect obvi- 
ously resulted from it. In most other 
cases, however, while the effect is 
obvious and permanent, the cause is 
obscure and unnoticed. 

Hence arises a constant source of 
embarrassment with the philosophical 
biographer, in the selection of the 
incidents which should enter into the 
portrait of his hero. 

If Dr. Hosack has betrayed occa- 
sional evidences of this embarrass- 
ment, we can only say, that it proves 
nothing more nor less, than that he 
is not possessed of the gifted powers 
of a Johnson. 

There is another remark which 
has been suggested while reading this 
production, and we believe it may 
apply also to some other of Dr. Ho- 
sack’s publications. We think he is 
rather too fond of ornamenting his 
writings with quotations. We are 
perfectly aware how difficult it is for 
one who is profoundly versed in an- 
cient lore, and at the same time fa- 
miliarized with the classic writers of 
France, Italy, Germany, and Eng- 
land, to abstain from drawing occa- 
sionally from those storehouses of in- 
tellectual wealth, and appropriating 
them to his own use. But there is 
danger in carrying this too far: and 
there are always ill natured critics in 
abundance, (and never more than in 
the present age,) who are ready to 
decry it as a vain parade of learning ; 
as the affectation of extensive read- 
ing; that the quotations are second 
hand ; and that in many cases the au- 
thors who are most largely quoted, 
have never been even seen, much less 
read ; with a great number of other 
malicious charges of a similar nature. 

Dr. H. cannot expect to escape 
from the attacks of these wicked and 
envious critics. How far he may 
think it proper to notice their as- 
saults, we are ignorant. But it would 
certainly be very injudicious in him 
to disregard them altogether. If he 
will permit us to perform the office of 
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a friendly counsellor, we would advise 
him to a little more prudence in this re- 
spect in future. The Doctor’s merits 
are sufficiently estimated by the pub- 
lic ; and even if they were not, we are 
too well acquainted with the high ho- 
nour of his character, to believe for 
one moment that he would attempt to 
build a reputation for extensive read- 
ing and classical Jearning upon such a 
slender and equivocal foundation. 
Having thus candidly expressed 
ourselves on this subject, we shall 
now state what strikes us as the ge- 
neral merit of this memoir. And we 
think it to consist rather in the. ab- 
sence of errors and defects, than in 
the presence of any positive beauties. 
It is adorned by no vigour of style, no 
profound reflections, no copiousness 
of language, no variety of illustra- 
tion. In short, truth compels us to 
state, that there is a barrenness of all 
the higher qualities of a vigorous and 
classic writer. Still there is a cer- 
tain correctness, perhaps somewhat 


mechanical, together with an ease and 


simplicity in the style, that is 
very pleasing, and which consti- 
tute merits of no ordinary kind. 
These, however, are of very little 
consequence, when compared with 
another characteristic of this work, 
and which counterbalances all the 
defects we have been speaking of. 
And this is the tone of deep serious- 
ness, and even of fervid piety, which 
pervades it from the beginning to the 
end. We confess that we have long 
entertained the opinion, that many of 
the members of the medical profes- 
sion, if not decidedly hostile to reli- 
gion, were yet very indifferent to its 
interests ; and we were led to sus- 
pect that there might be something 
in the nature of their studies to pro- 
duce such a tendency. As a refuta- 
tion of this, we have been told exult- 
ingly of the piety of a Boerhaave, a 
Haller, a Gregory, a Percival, and 
some other of the ornaments of 
that profession. These, however, 
we considered only as exceptions to 








the general rule. With sentimentsso @ 
unfavourable to the religious charac- / 
ter of the faculty, we felt the most / 
unfeigned pleasure in finding that Dr. © 
H. had rescued himself from this im- | 
putation, and that he will hereafter | 
be ranked with the illustrious men 
we have just named, as the open and 
intrepid defenders of truth and piety. 
We cannot refrain from congratula- 
ting his patients, that Providence has 
blessed them with a physician, who, 
while he is administering by his pre- 
eminent skill to their physical mala- 
dies, is at the same time so abundantly 
qualified to pour the balm of religious 
consolation into their afflicted souls. 

But it is time that we should give 
our readers some account of Doctor 
Williamson, the subject of this me- 
moir, and this we shall do as briefly 
as possible, following the track of 
his friend and biographer. 

Dr. Hugh Williamson was a native 
of the State of Pennsylvania ; he was 
born on the 5th day of December, 
1735, in West-Nottingham township, 
near Octarara river, which divides 
Chester from Lancaster county. His 
parents were natives of Ireland, but 
their earlier ancestors, it is believed, 
came originally from Scotland. His 
parents were both distinguished for 
their undeviating integrity, their ha- 
bits of industry and frugality, their 
great moral worth, and attention to 
the duties of religion. Hugh was the 
eldest son, and as he was observed to 
be of a slender and delicate constitu- 
tion, and that he was not likely to at- 
tain to that vigour that would enable 
him to support himself by manual la- 
bour, his father resolved to give him 
a liberaleducation. After having re- 
ceived the common preparatory in- 
struction of a country school, near his 
father’s house, he was sent at an 
early age to learn the languages at 
an academy established at New-Lon- 
don Cross Roads, under the direction 
of that very eminent scholar, the 
Rey. Francis Alison, justly entitled, 
from his talents, learning, and disci- 
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pline, . the Busby of the western he- 


misphere. p. 13. Here, we are told, 
he distinguished himself by his dili- 
gence, his love of order, and his cor- 
rect, moral, and religious deport- 
ment. After leaving this school, he 
entered the college of Philadelphia, 
for which a charter had just been ob- 
tained. Here heremained four years ; 
and at the first commencement held 
in that institution, on the 17th May, 
1757, he received the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts. 

It seems that Mr. Williamson’s 
mind had been early impressed with 


'a sense of religion ; and it was this 


that decided his choice of a profes- 
sion. He accordingly commenced 
the study of divinity, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Samuel Finley, an 
eminent divine, who at that time 
preached at East-Nottingham town- 
ship, Chester county, and was after- 
wards made President of Princeton 
college. In 1759 Mr. W. went to 
Connecticut, where he still pursued 
his theological studies, and was li- 
censed to preach the gospel. After 
his return from Connecticut, he was 
also admitted a member of the pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia. He preach- 
ed but a short time, not exceeding 
two years, and then only occasion- 
ally ; he never was ordained, or 
took charge of a congregation, for his 
health did not permit him to perform 
the stated duties of a pastor ; the in- 
firm state of his health, together with 
the disgust which he is said to have 
taken at the controversies which then 
agitated the church, induced him to 
abandon divinity, and to study me- 
dicine. 

In the year 1760 he receiyed the 
degree of Master of Arts, in the col- 
lege of Philadelphia, and was imme- 
diately after appointed the professor 
of mathematics in that institution. 
This appointment he resigned at the 
close of the year 1763, and in the 
following year, left his native country 
for Europe, for the purpose of prose- 
cuting his medical studies at the uni- 








versity of Edinburgh. After attend- 
ing the lectures at this celebrated 
seat of medical instruction, he went 
to London, where he remained a 
year, and from thence to Leyden, 
where he completed his medical edu- 
cation, and obtained the degree of 
Doctor in Medicine, on presenting a 
Latin thesis. 

On his return to his native country, 
Dr. W. practiced medicine in Phi- 
ladelphia, for some years, with great 
success, as it regarded his reputation. 
But his arduous labours so shattered 
his constitution, that he found it ne- 
cessary to give up the practice of his 
profession, and determined him to 
engage in mercantile pursuits. This 
plan, however, he did not put into ex- 
ecution until after an interval of some 
years. Inthe mean time he devoted 
himself to literary and philosophical 
investigations. In January, 1769, 
he was appointed by the American 
Philosophical Society, as a member 
of a committee, consisting of David 
Rittenhouse, Rev. Dr. Ewing, Dr. 
Smith, provost of the college, Mr. 
Charles Thompson, and some other 
eminent mathematicians and philoso- 
phers, to observe the transit of Venus 
over the sun’s disk, which occurred 
on the 3d day of June, 1769. The 
accuracy and ability with which this 
committee performed their duty, re- 
flected great credit upon themselves, 
and gained them the approbation of 
European philosophers. The results 
of their observations were published 
in the first volume of the Transactions 
of the Philosophical Society. 

Shortly after this, the same com- 
mittee was appointed to observe the 
transit of Mercury, which was to take 
place on the 9th of November, 1769, 
The observations of Dr. Williamson 
on this transit are also published ir 
the same volume. 

We come now to a more interesting 
period of Dr. Williamson’s life, in- 
asmuch as it is connected with the 
early history of our revolutionary 
war. In the autumn of 1773, Dr. 
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W.., in conjunction with Dr. Ewing, 
accepted of an appointment to make 
a tour through England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, to solicit benefactions 
in behalf of an academy, in the State 
of Delaware, of which institution they 
were both trustees. 


The Pp ome ay Dr. bos 2p, sag 
engaged passage for Europe, lay in the har- 
Neo Boston, to thik tlece he had pro- 
ceeded, and was waiting for her sailing at 
the very time at which that remarkable cir- 
cumstance toek place, the destruction of 
the tea of the East India Company. Upon 
Dr. Williamson’s arrival in England, he was 
the first to report to the British Government 
that occurrence ; and, after a private inter- 
view with Lord Dartmouth, was examined 
on the subject before his Majesty’s Privy 
Council: that examination took place on 
the 19th of February, 1774. On that occa- 
sion, Dr. Williamson ventured to declare, 
that, if the coercive measures of Parliament 
were persisted in, nothing less than a civil 
Time soon veri- 
fied his prediction ; but the want of correct 
information on the part of the British minis- 
try, as to the state of public feeling in this 
country, seems almost incredible. Lord 
North himself has been heard to declare, 
that Dr. Williamson was the first person 
who, in his hearjng, had even intimated the 
probability of such an event. p. 35. 


While in London, Dr. W. became 
concerned in one of the most impor- 
tant incidents that preceded our 
struggle for independence. We mean 
the discovery of the celebrated let- 
ters of Hutchinson and Oliver. The 
history of these letters is well known 
to all our readers ; but the agency 
which Dr. W. had in their discovery 
was never before revealed. We shall 
content ourselves with giving Dr. 
Hosack’s account of it. 


The third person from whom Dr. 
Franklin received these famous letters, (and 
permit me to add that this is the first time 
the fact has been publicly disclosed,) was 
Dr. Hugh Williamson. 

I have before stated his mission in be- 
half of the academy. Dr. Williamson had 
now arrived in London. Feeling a lively 
interest in the momentous questions then 
agitate@, and cting that a clandestine 
co ndence, hostile to the interest of 
the colonies, was carried on between Hutch- 
inson and certain leading members of the 








British Cabinet, he determined to ascertain 
the truth by a bold experiment. : 
He had learned that Governor Hutchin. 
son’s letters were deposited in an office dif.) 
ferent from that in which they ought regu.[ 


larly to have been placed ; and having un} 4, 


derstood that there was little exactness in 
the transaction of the business of that office, 
(it is believed it was the office of a particu. 
lar department of the treasury,) he imme-fj 
diately repaired to it, and addressed himself} 
to the chief clerk, not finding the principal! 
within: assuming the demeanour of official 
importance, he peremptorily stated that he 
had come for the last letters that had been 
received from Governor Hutchinson and 
Mr. Oliver, noticing the office in which 
they ought regularly to have been placed. 
Without a question being asked, the letters 
were delivered. The clerk, doubtless, sup- 
posed him to be an authorized person from 
some other public office. Dr. Williamson 
immediately carried them to Dr. Franklin, 
and the next day left London for Holland. 

I received this important fact from a 
gemtleman of high respectability, now li- 
ving ; with whom, as the companion and 
friend of his early days, Dr. Williamson had 
entrusted the secret. p. 50. 


This was certainly a very daring 
act, and however much very scrupu- 
lous casuists may object to the arti 
fice that was practised, still, no man 
will refuse his assent to its being a 
striking and undeniable proof of Dr. 
W.’s devotion to his country. And we 
think Dr. H. has performed the part 
of an honest biographer, in publish- 
ing it to the world. We know, that 
doubts have been expressed with re- 
gard to the sufficiency of the evidence, 
upon which Dr. H. related this affair. 
But, beside seeing nothing either in- 
consistent or improbable in it, we un- 
derstand that he has since laid before 
the Historical Society, such docu- 
ments as render the truth of his state- 
ment unquestionable. 

While in Holland, Dr. W. received 
the news of the declaration of Ame- 
rican Independence, upon which he 
immediately resolved to return to his 
native country, which he did shortly 
after. On his arrival, the Doctor wish- 
ed to enter the service, but found there 
was no vacancy in the medical staff. 
In consequence of this, he engaged in 
mercantile pursuits with his brothef, 
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t Edenton, in North Carolina, and 
t the same time resumed the prac- 
ice of medicine. 
In the winter of 1779, 1780, Dr. 
’. was appointed to the head of the 


uPgmedical department, in the North 


arolina militia, who were ordered 
or the relief of South Carolina. In 
his capacity he served with great 
redit, displaying at once his abili- 
jes as a physician, and his attach- 
ment to the cause of freedom. 

In 1782, Dr. W. took his seat as a 
representative of Edenton, in the 
‘BHouse of Commons of North Caroli- 
na, and on the election of members 
of Congress, he was chosen without 
opposition, and continued at the head 
of the delegation for three years, the 
longest time that any member was 
then permitted to serve. 

In 1786, he was one of the mem- 
bers sent to Annapolis, to revise and 
amend the constitution of the United 
States. 

In 1789, he was one of the dele- 
gates from North Carolina, in the ge- 
neral convention at Philadelphia, 
who formed and signed the present 
constitution of the United States. 
And in the same year he was again 
chosen by the General Assembly, to 
take his seat in Congress the suc- 
ceeding spring, when he should be 
again eligible, having been three 
years absent from that body. 

In 1789, he also served as a mem- 
ber of the convention which framed 
the constitution of North Carolina. 

The Doctor’s congressional ca- 
reer was now to terminate. He had 
been chosen a representative from 
North Carolina, in the first and se- 
cond Congress; but desirous of re- 
tiring from political life, he at a new 
election declined being a candidate. 

As a proof of the estimation in 
which Dr. Williamson was held as a 
member of Congress, it will suffice to 
mention the opinion expressed con- 
cerning him by Mr. Jefferson. ‘‘ We 
served together,”’ says he, ‘‘ in Con- 
gress, at Annapolis, during the winter 











le 


of 1783 and 4; there I found him a 
very useful member, of an acute mind, 
attentive to business, and of an high 
degree of erudition.”” p. 67. 

After a long life of devotion to the 
service of his country, and to the ad- 
vancement of science, Dr. W. died, 
on the 22d day of May last, im the 
85th year of his age. 


Dr. Hosack concludes his eulogi- 
um by giving a summary of Dr. W.’s 
character. This we shall take the 
liberty of offering to the reader, as a 
favourable specimen of our author’s 
style of writing. 


To those who have not enjoyed a person- 
al acquaintance with him, I may remark, 
that he was no less distinguished for the 
manliness of his form, than for the energy 
and firmness of his mind. Dr. Williamson, 
in his person, was tall, considerably above 
the general standard, of a large frame, well 
proportioned, but of a thin habit of body. 
He was remarkable for his erect, dignified 
carriage, which he retained even in the de- 
cline of life.. His whole physiognomy was 
eNnoee and striking. The proportion of 

is head to his person was good, and its con- 
figuration capacious and well formed. The 
features of his face were strongly marked, 
and indicated bold and original thinking. 
His forehead was high, open, and boldly 
arched. His cheek bones were elevated, 
exhibiting the characteristic of his Scot- 
tish ancestors. His eyes were of a dark 
gray colour; in their expression, penetra- 
ting and steady. His nose was long and 
aquiline. His mouth exhibited an unusual 
depression, which in advanced life was 

atly increased by the loss of his teeth. 
is chin was long and remarkably promi- 
nent. These peculiarities diminished the 
beauty of a head, which, with those ex- 
ceptions, was one of nature’s finest models. 
Altogether, his form was one of those which 
cannot pass unnoticed ; and if, in early life, 
he had sacrificed a little to the graces, his 
appearance would have been eminently at- 
tractive, as well as commandin 

In his conversation, Dr. Williamson wa: 
pleasant, facetious, and animated; occe 
sionally indulging in wit and satire ; always 
remarkable for the strength of his expres 
sions, and an emphatic manner of utterante, 
accompanied with a yennc-an J of gesticya- 
tion, originally in part ascribable to the in- 

ulse of an active mind, but which earlyin 

ife had become an established habit. 

As was to be expected from the educaton 
of Dr. Williamson, and from his long andex- 
tensive intercourse with the world, his nan- 
ners, though in some respects eccegtric, 










were generally those of a polite well-bred 
gentleman. Occasionally, however, when 
he met with persons who either displayed 
great ignoranee, want of moral character, 
or a disregard to religious truth, he expressed 
his feelings and opinions in such a manner, 
as distinctly to show them they possessed no 
élaim to his respect. To such, both his 
language and manner might be considered 
as abrupt, if not possessing a degree of what 
might be denominated Johnsonian rude- 
ness. 

His style, both in conversation and in 
writing, was simple, concise, perspicuous, 
aud remarkable for its strength; always dis- 
playing correctness of thought, and logical 

recision. Inthe order, too, and disposal of 

is discourse, whether oral or written, such 
was the close connexion of its parts, and 
the dependence of one proposition upon 
that which preceded it, that it became eas 
to discern the influence of his early predi- 
lection for mathematical investigation. The 
same habit of analysis, arising from “ the 
purifying influence of geometrical demon- 
stration,” led him to avoid that profusion of 
lagguage, with which it has become custo- 
mary with some writers to dilute their 
thoughts: in like manner, he carefully ab- 
stained from that embroidery of words 
which a modern and vitiated taste has ren- 
dered too prevalent. 

Under the impressions and precepts he 
had very early received, no circumstances 
could ever induce him to depart from that 
line of conduct which his understanding had 
informed him was correct. His constancy 
of character, the obstinacy, I may say, of his 
integrity, whether in the minor concerns of 
private life, or in the performance of his 
public duties, became proverbial with all 
who knew him. 


As an instance of this, the following 
striking anecdote is related : 


Joseph Ceracchi, an Italian statuary of 
great celebrity in his profession, finding the 
turbulent state of Europe unfavourable to 
the exercise of his art, had come to this 
country. This gentleman exercised his ta- 
lents in erecting honorary memorials of some 
of our most distinguished public men. The 
tusts of Washington, President Adams, Gov. 
-hy, Gen. Hamilton, Gov. George Clinton, 
gad Col. John Trumbull, are eminent ex- 
enples of his art. 

e, at that time also, as appears by a 
correspondence in my possession, applied 
to Dr. Williamson, then a member of con- 

ress, for permission to perpetuate in marble 

bust of the American Cato, as Mr. Cerac- 
chiwas pleased to denominate him.—I beg 
Feate to read the originals: 

“Mr. Ceracchi requests the favour of Mr. 

Wikamson to sit for his bust, not on ac- 
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count of getting Mr. Williamson’s influence 
in favour of the National Monument ; this 
is a subject too worthy to be recommended ; 
but merely on account of his distinguished 
character, that will produce honour to the 
artist, and may give to posterity the ex- 
pressive features of the American Cato.” 

Tothis note Dr. Williamson replied in 
his appropriate caustic style : 

“Mr. Hugh Williamson is much obliged 
to Mr. Ceracchi for the polite offer of taking 
his bust. Mr. Williamson could not possi- 
bly suppose that Mr. Ceracchi had offered 
such a compliment by way of a bribe ; for 
the man in his public station who could ac- 
cept of a bribe, or betray his trust, ought 
never to have his likeness made, except 
from a block of wood. 

“© Mr. Williamson, in the mean time, can- 
not avail himself of Mr. Ceracchi’s servi- 
ces, as he believes that posterity will not be 
solicitous to know what were the features 
of his face. He hopes, nevertheless, for the 
sake of his children, that posterity will do 
him the justice to believe, that his conduct 
was upright, and that he was uniformly in- 
fluenced by a regard to the happiness of his 
fellow citizens, and those who shall come 
after them. 

“ Philadelphia, 11th April, 1792.” 


To those who knew his unbending reso- 
lution when once formed, it need not be 
added, that Dr. Williamson, offended by this 
flattery, persisted in his determination not 
to sit to Mr. Ceracchi. 

The steadiness of his private attachments 
ought not to be passed over in silence. 
Dr. Williamson was slow in forming his 
friendship, but when formed, as the writer 
of this memorial of his worth can testify, it 
was immoveable, and not to be changed by 
time or distance. 

Whatever “~ be the merits of Dr. Wil- 
liamson, as a scholar, a physician, a states- 
man, or philosopher ; however he may be 
distinguished for his integrity, bis benevo- 
lence, and those virtues which enter into 
the moral character of man ; he presents to 
the world claims of a still higher order. 
The lovers of truth and virtue will admire 
much more than his literary endowments, 
that regard for religious duty, of which, un- 
der all circumstances and in all situations, 
he exhibited so eminent an example. 

There are some philosophers, and of great 
attainments too in their particular depart- 
ments of knowledge, whose views are so 
rivetted to, I had almost saididentified with, 
the objects of their research, that they can- 
not extend their vision beyond the little spot 
of earth which they inhabit ; they are, in- 
deed, with great felicity of expression, de- 
signated by the appropriate name of Materi- 
alists. Dr. Williamson was not an associ- 
ate of this class: with all his inquiries into 


the physical constitution of this globe, like 
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Newton and Rittenhouse, he could elevate 
his views to the great agent that gave ex- 
istence to our world, and sustains it in its 
connexions with the other parts of the uni- 
verse. With all the attention he bestowed 
upon the various departments of nature, he 
still, in the true spirit of a lover of wisdom, 
could direct his thoughts to 


“ Sion Hill, 
And Siloa’s brook, that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 


To those who like to dwell on themes 
like these, it will be gratifying to receive 
the expression of his own sentiments and 
nee on this momentous subject. Ina 
letter I possess, written during his last ill- 
ness, while it displays the full possession of 
his mental faculties, and manifests the con- 
sciousness of his approaching dissolution, 
and his patient resignation to that event ; 
he observes, “I have not any apprehension 
of a long confinement by sickness ; men of 
my habits usually drop off quickly, there- 
fore i count it my duty to be constantly in a 
state of preparation, whether I may be call- 
ed of in the morning, at noon, or at mid- 
night.” 

pon another occasion, a short time be- 
fore his decease, he thus concludes a letter 































») to his nephew, and which, I believe, proved 





one of his last communications. 

“TI have, as I believe, given you notice of 
a thing to which it is proper that you 
i should attend; and having now, as I think, 
nearly finished my course through the wil- 
derness of life, grant, O Lord! that when 
my feet shall touch the cold stream of the 
waters of Jordan, my eyes may be steadily 
fixed on the heavenly Canaan, so that I may 
say to death, ‘ where is thy sting ?’” 

Such was the man whose character and 
services we have this day endeavoured to 
commemorate. 



























































The principal productions of Dr. 








ments and Observations on the Gym- 
notus Electricus, or Electrical Eel,”’ 
which was first published in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London, for the year 
1775, and has since been reprinted 
in the abridgment of that work. 
“ Observations on the Climate in dif- 
ferent parts of America, compared 
with the Climate in corresponding 
parts of the other Continent,” in one 
vol. 8vo. ‘* History of North Caro- 
lina,’ in two vols. 8vo. and an Ora- 
tion before the New-York Historical 
Society, on ‘*the Benefits of Civil 
VOL. TIT. 














Williamson’s pen were, ‘“ Experi- 





History.” Beside these, he contri- 
buted to the American Museum, pub- 
lished by Matthew Carey, several 
fugitive pieces on languages and poli- 
tics ; and to the American Medical 
and Philosophical Register, several 
articles on medicine and philosophy. 

We shall conclude our notice of 
this production, by commending, in 
the most unqualified manner, the cus- 
tom which the Historical Society ap- 
pear to have adopted, of honouring 
the memories of their distinguished 
members. It is honourable to the 
good feelings of the Society, and will 
eventuate in the accumulation of ma- 
ny valuable facts connected with the 
history of our country. Of the truth 
of this, no stronger or better proof 
need be required, than the very per- 
formance we have just been noticing, 
in which the distinguished author has 
thrown so much light upon one of the 
most interesting and obscure portions 
of our Revolutionary History. 





The Means of National Prosperity, A Ser- 
mon, delivered at Litchfield, Conuecti- 
cut, on the day of the Anniversary 
Thanksgiving, December 2, 1819. By 
Lyman Beecher, D. D. Pastor of the 
First Church of Christ in Litchfield. Se- 
cond Edition: New-York, 1820. pp. 24. 

A Review of the Trade and Commerce of 
New-York, from 1815, to the present 
time, with an Inquiry into the Causes of 
the present Distress, and the Means of 
Obviating it. By An Observer: New- 
York, 1820. pp. 43. 

Remarks on the present State of Curreney 
Credit, Commerce, and National Indus- 
try: In reply to an Address of the Tam- 
many Society of New-York. By Oliver 
Wolcott, Governor of the State of Cou- 
necticut: New-York, 1820. pp. 43. 


Tue embarrassments that have 
been felt by every class of the com- 
munity, in a greater or less degree, 
since the peace, have been produc- 
tive of permanent good to the coun- 
try. They have exciteda spirit and 
interest of inquiry on political eco 
nomy ; and questions involving the 








| true interests of the nation are begin 
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ning to be discussed. The people 
of the United States are no longer di- 
vided into two great political par- 
ties, each wishing to pursue a differ- 
‘ent course of policy, and from prin- 
ciple differing in opinion, with re- 
gard to the true interests of the coun- 
try. Indeed, the time is fast ap- 
proaching when the policy of this 
country will become fixed, and the 
real interest of the nation steadily 
pursued. Political parties will be- 
come merged in the struggle of indi- 
viduals for office, and the great con- 
test will be, who shall exercise the 
authority of government. The pre- 
sent period, therefore, possesses an 
interest second to none, in the histo- 
ry of this country, except the era that 
‘gave birth to our national constitu- 
tion. 

The situation of the world, and 
the novelty of our own, has been so 
peculiar ever since the adoption of 
our present form of government, as to 
preclude the idea of fixing upon 
what would be Our future situation. 
+ We were too much engaged in con- 
templating the mighty contests of 
Europe—of espousing the interests 
and feelings of one or the other of the 
two great parties into which the peo- 
ple of this country were divided, to 
turn our attention toward those great 
and fundamental principles that lead 
to national greatness. 

The happiness of a country is the 
true object of its government. This 
consists in national wealth, secured 
to its individual possessors by the 
protection of good and permanent 
laws. The frequent change of law 
andof policy is the too common 
fault of republics. This is in some 
measure interwoven into the very na- 
ture of the government. It is there- 


fore the more to be guarded against. 
The great object is, then, to settle in 
what the true policy of this country 
consists ; and every discussion ha- 
ving any connection with it, must 
possess no small degree of interest. 

- .The three pamphlets before us are’ 


ON COMMERCE AND NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 






nearly allied to each other, although 
the occasions that prompted them are 
widely different. The sermon of 
Mr. Beecher was preached on the an- 
nual thanksgiving of Connecticut— 
The Review seems to have grown out 
of the distress of the times—The Let- 
ter of Gov. Wolcott is an answer to an 
Address of the Tammany Society. 
The style of the sermon is deci- 
dedly superior to either of the other 
productions, although there is a co- 
piousness of thought and terseness of 
expression in the Review that entitles 
it to much commendation. The let- 
ter of the Governor contains much 
good sense ; yet there isa general 
looseness of thought and expression 
throughout the whole of it. Indeed, 
this is no more than might be ex- 
pected from the jejune address that 
it professes to answer. But it is not 
our intention to enter at the present 
time into a minute criticism of each 
particular work. We rather intend 
to lay before our readers some con- 
siderations upon a subject in which 
the three are agreed. They all unite 
in referring much of the present dis- 
tress throughout the nation to the sys- 
tem of banking that so extensively 
prevails. Mr. Beecher remarks : 


This abundance of paper currency depre- 
ciates the support of all who live upon a 
specific moneyed income, tempts to adven- 
turous speculations in‘trade, and to indis- 
creet expenses in the family, while, by the 
smiling aspect of seeming prosperity, it hides 
from the thoughtless multitude the day of 
destruction. or the banks at length, 
alarmed at the disappearance of specie, 
which the adverse balance of trade has 
borne to other lands, and at the extent of 
credit which the desire of gain has tempted 
them, retrench at once their discounts, and 
call upon their customers to pay their debts. 
These, the venders of foreign manufactures 
over the face of the nation, call upon the 
consumers to pay their debts. But the pa- 
per medium is retrenched, and the solid me- 
‘dium is gone, and the payment in money 
cannot he made—and in lands and other 
kinds of capital it cannot be made but at a 
sacrifice of one half; or two thirds its real 
value. And now commences a scene of 








failure and fraud, and sacrifice of property, 
of blasted hopes and ‘family distress, of ne- 








in 





tional embarrassment, and stagnation of bu- 
siness, that beggars description. 


We shall follow this extract with 
one from Mr. Wolcott : 


The inconvenience resulting from this 


/ state of things, (the banking system) is, that 


whenever gold or silver is demanded by an 
unfavourable state of exchange, it can only 
be obtained from the banks, which are then 
compelled to recall their circulating notes ; 
thus creating a scarcity of money sufficient 
toturn the exchange in their favour, and 
thereby avert the demand. When this 
change cannot be effected as fast as the 
notes are returned for payment, the banks 
forfeit their credit, and subject the public to 
loss ; even when the credit of the banks is 
preserved, the oscillations between the 
plenty and scarcity of money, created by 
their operations, are more sudden, and per- 
haps in some degree more extensive, than 
would have happened if the course of ex- 
change had been regulated without the in- 
termediate agency of banks. 


The author of the Review is much 
more severe, and occasionally shows 
some little irritation of feeling, and, 
if we may be allowed a conjecture, 
it would be, that he had been han- 
died rather roughly by some of the 
bank gentry. He looses not a little 
of his equanimity when speaking both 
of the bank directors and of the auc- 
tioneers. There is, however, much 
force and truth in his remarks, and 
he is not alone in the belief that some 
auctioneers are haughty, and some 
bank directors cheats. We give the 
following extract : 


The banking system of this country is at 
the present time its greatest, sorest evil. 
The disclosures that have been made of the 
internal management of the United States 
Bank, and the facts stated in this work of 
the transactions of the banks of this city, 

rove too clearly the necessity of a change 
n the whole system. Nearly all the embar- 
rassments that have taken place in this 
country since the peace, have arisen from 
the speculating character of our moneyed 
institutions. e arm of law must correct 
0 he temporize with them would 
e giving opiates in a consumption— 
relieve the a and fix the — The 
banks in the interier of the country require 
no particular notice. Their situation and 
character ate well known—the institutions 
bankrupt, and the directors rich. The ma- 
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nagement that the bank directors use is im- 
mense ; instance after instance might be ad- 
duced, and the history of a bank, recently 
incorporated in New-York, tells the simple 
story—that the directors appointed by the 
state to receive subscriptions for the stock, 
took in the first place one half of the shares 
to themselves. This, perhaps, was no more 
than a reasonable compensation for the trou- 
ble and expense of procuring the charter. 
Itis much to be regretted that the national 
legislature does not pass a law prohibiting 
banks from issuing notes of a less denomi- 
nation than ten or twenty dollars. This 
would have the happy effect of throwing 
the precious metals into circulation, and de- 
stroy the fictitious banking capital which is 
created by the vast quantity of paper of a 
smal! denomination that is og in circu- 
lation. {t would be a great check upon 
counterfeiting and the commission of 
crimes. Nearly all the forged bank paper 
in circulation is of a less denomination than 
twenty dollars. The reasons of this are 
obvious. Small notes can be passed to the 

oor, the ignorant, and those who receive 

ut little money. They are likewise taken 
with less attention than larger ones. Ame- 
rican gold eagles and half eagles can be 
used with as much ease as bank notes. In- 
deed, Providence seemsto have intended 
gold and silver for the circulating medium 
of the world. ‘Their great specific gravity 
above baser metals, and their other distinct 
characters, almost exclude the possibility of 
deception. 


The ruinous consequences of the 
banking system as it exists in this 
country, appears to be clearly esta- 
blished. The inquiry naturally ari- 
ses, in what way can it be obviated 
without infringing upon those rights 
that are already conferred by legis- 
lators on the banks? This can best 
be done by restricting their emis- 
sions of paper to notes of a large de- 
nomination. The happy tendency 
of such a measure would not only re- 
lieve the community from the load of 
spurious paper that is constantly in 
circulation, but would likewise tend 
to diminish the number of crimes. In 
looking over the criminal lists of our 
courts, we are astonished at the cata- 
logue of indictments both for coun- 
terfeiting and passing counterfeit mo- 
ney. By restricting banks in the 
manner proposed, they would be 





confined to the object for which they 
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90 ON COMMERCE AND NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 


were originally intended—to facili- 
tate exchange and commercial trans- 
actions. 

The loss that is sustained by bad 
paper falls most heavily upon that 
class of society the least able to sus- 
tain it—the poor, and those who re- 
ceive but little money. 

In this country, the medium of cir- 
culation depends upon the whim or 
the feelings of moneyed institutions. 
Speculation is the great object of ma- 
ny of those who have the direction of 
them. Money is made more or less 
plenty as best suits their convenience. 
The value of property is increased or 
diminished in its nominal value from 
sinister motives. The public are 
held in constant suspense by the sud- 
den transitions from one extreme to 
another, and an uncertainty of calcu- 
lation is created, that gives a gam- 
bling character to much of the busi- 
ness of this country. 

The proposed restriction upon the 
banks would retain in the country a 
large amount of specie, which could 
not, by any course of trade whatever, 
be taken from it ; for a nation must at 
all times have within itself a sufficient 
quantity of money to answer the 
purposes of internal trade. The 
doctrine, therefore, of draining a 
country of specie is entirely falla- 
cious. It may be forced out by the 
introduction of something as a sub- 
stitute, but left to itself, it will al- 
ways remain. Causes may operate 
to lessen the amount of money in cir- 
culation, such as a falling market, or 
a sudden or unusual demand for spe- 
cie for some foreign trade, and in 
this way reduce the currency of the 
country. The evils, however, ari- 
sing from such a reduction are never 
as much felt, or as lasting in their ef- 
fects, as those that are produced by 
the contrary extreme. 

We have always been taught to 
think that it was sufficient to show the 
bad effects of any measure to ensure 
an effort to remedy it; but in this 
case it will not answer. ‘The influ- 





ence of moneyed institutions, and of 
those who direct them, over society, 
is so extensive, and exercised in such 
a variety of ways, that they com- 
mand a kind of passive obedience to 
whatever they propose. It was the 
exercise of this influence that calmed 
the public mind when the banks sus- 
pended specie payment, and which 
enabled them to delay tesuming them 
long after the reasons assigned for 
the measure had ceased to operate. 
Gold and silver do possess: within 
themselves qualities so distinct and 
peculiar that they cannot be easily 
mistaken. They appear to have been 
originally designed to constitute the 
medium of exchange ; at least, their 
utility as a circulating medium is so 
superior to every thing else, that it 
evinces a diseased state of society 
where they are driven out of circu- 
lation by the introduction of a paper 
currency. A. B. 
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DUELLING. 


Tue servile continuance of this 
remnant of barbarity amongst an in- 
dependent and enlightened people, is 
a mortifying proof of the slow pro- 
gress of civilization ; and if this coun- 
try should be fortunate enough to 
surmount the corruption that threat- 
ens it, and fulfil its promised desti- 
nies, the future historian will relate 
the astonishing fact, that, long after 
the trial by ordeal, and other super- 
stitions of the Gothic ages, had been 
abolished throughout Europe, trial by 
pistol remained in full vigour in Ame- 
rica, and that some of her most able 
statesmen and distinguished heroes 
had been put to death by it. But 
let ‘us tread lightly over their graves. 
I hope, however, that this journal, 
and these observations with it, may 
descend to posterity ; and in that 
view I beg the historians of future 
times to do us the justice to. state, 





that this trial by pistol made no part 
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of our judicial system, but was so far 
discountenanced by the people and 
their laws, that it was proscribed un- 
der pains of death and infamy, and 
all concerned in it. declared to be 
criminals. 

The philosophical historian will 
seek for the key to this mystery, and 
will wonder what charm there could 
be in the practice to render it worth 
the while of any rational being, who 
had lived in honour, to rush on death 
in rebellion. If he looks to the ety- 
mology of the term, he will find it, ac- 
cording to learned critics, made up of 
two Latin words compounded, ‘ duo- 
rum bellum,” a war of two. What is 
there of seductive magnificence or 
grandeur in a small warfare of this 
kind, where there is but one man in 
each army? It is, indeed, some- 
times called single combat ; but that 
is not so properly referable to this 
trial by pistol, as to the kindred 
modes of trial by hot or cold water, 
or choak bread, or fire. In those ca- 
ses, the term single combat applies, 
because there is but one person en- 
gaged in those proceedings—the lump 
of dough, or the hot plough-share, or 
the boiling water, or the horse pond, 
as the case may be, making the party 
of the other part. The greatest diff- 
culty hereafter will be, to know 
why, of these various modes of trial, 
that by pistol should have retained 
the preference, in an enlightened age, 
being, by no means, the most just or 
liberal of them, as I think I can show. 

When the witch was thrown into 
the pond, if she sunk, she was de- 
clared innocent—she was guilty only 
when she swam ; and it was very sel- 
dom that the innocent person was 
‘condemned: she suffered death, in- 
deed, but not dishonour :—if she 
would swim, and not drown, it was her 
own fault, and her own perverseness. 

With respect to the choak bit, 
there was some chance ; for one with 
a good swallow, anda plentiful secre- 
tion from the salivary glands, might 
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escape with honour and a clear con- 
science. 

For the trial by boiling water, 
and hot iron, I cannot say much; 
though, as it was ordained by our an- 
cestors, and was part ef the common 
law, [ am bound to hold it in some 
veneration. 

But it is clear, that of all these 
modes of settling a controverted 
point, or solving a moral doubt, or 
deciding who is right, or who is 
wrong, the trial by pistol is the most 
imperfect—in this : that whatever be 
the subject of the dispute—whether 2 
drunken squabble, or political ran- 
cour, a gambling transaction, or case 
of seduction, or defamation, or any 
other affair of honour, there is ten to 
one in every such case that the worse 
man shoots the better; and for this 
plain reason, that most good men em- 
ploy their time in useful occupation 
or study, while the idle meditate up- 
on quarrels, and exercise the arts ne- 
cessary to maintain them. 

If none were to fight duels but such 
as those last mentioned, the evil 
would not be so great; yet, there is 
scarcely one who falls in this way, be 
he ever so mean or abandoned, whose 
death will not afflict some innocent 
person. But when men whose lives 
are useful and honourable, will forget 
that they hold those lives in trust for 
their country, their family, and their 
friends, and will squander them for 
the sake of false honour and vain 
glory, it is natural to inquire, what 
that honour and what that glory is. 
This I leave to the advocates of that 
practice. It may be shorter, and as 
profitable, to examine the act itself. 

Take any given quarrel between 
any two gentlemen—love, policy, 
drunkenness, gambling, gallantry, 
cock-fight, horse-race, _ bull-bait, 
young ambition, or old-fashioned fol- 
ly, grave or gay: and now come me 
my two parties with their seconds, in 
the affair of honour—all quaint pre- 
liminaries and punctilios of etiquette 
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22 DUBLLING- 


they come upon the scene, each with 
his little instrument—not the sword, 
but the pistol of justice in his right 
hand; the two surgeons, with each 
his case of instruments, take position 
in the rear of the column, A thim- 
ble full of sooty powder, composed of 
certain penny-weights of the three 
terrible and fatal ingredients, brim- 
stone, charcoal, and saltpetre, are 
now stuffed into each of the little cy- 
linders, and rammed, and upon the 
top of this, a mystical globule of 
lead ready to fly off with an explo- 
sion, and make a round hole in the 
guilty head. The ground is duly 
measured. All nature now is hushed 
—the warblers of the grove suspend 
their tuneful strains, and, (awful and 
magnificent sight !) the cylinders are 
poised in air, while justice, in white- 
robed majesty, enthroned in the 
clouds above their heads, suspends 
the fate of the combat in her golden 
scales. Plyff !—It is done—it is done 
forever—the hero is no more—the 
poly: or the innocent is fallen! ! !— 
ader, supply the rest! 

Having spoken of the trial by the 
corsned, or choak bit, it brings to 
my mind the story of a French Doc- 
tor, of great eminence, who was 
lately challenged to fight. His vi- 
sion having been rendered somewhat 
obscure by a long course of midnight 
studies, and being unacquainted with 
the use of fire arms, he insisted upon 
the choice of weapons, which, he un- 
derstood from his reading, belonged 
to the challenged. He accordingly 
prepared two pills about the magni- 
tude of pistol balls, and telling his 
adversary, that one was made of pure 
dough, the other of poison, left it 
to him to choose ; and proposed that 
each should swallow one, and he who 
happened upon the poisoned pill 
should abide the fortune of the war. 
The pistoller remonstrated, saying 
these were ungentlemanly weapons, 
but in his turn, not to be outdone in 
generosity and noble daring, pro- 
posed that each should sit on an end 











of one barrel of gun powder. But 
the Doctor, holding him disgraced 
by refusing gentlemanly satisfaction, 
and the choice of weapons to the 
challenged, posted him for a coward. 
L. E. O. 





THE FELON. 


Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous 
stuff that weighs upon the heart. 
Shakspeare. 


Ir was a cold morning in January, 
that I took my seat in the stage at 
Albany, with the intention of pro- 
ceeding to New-York. Before we 
crossed the river, we stopped to take 
in another passenger ; as rising from 
a warm bed at two o’clock, to pursue 
a cold journey is not apt to sweeten 
the temper, mine could not boast of 
much serenity. I sat fuming and 
fretting at the delay, when a large 
man bustled into the stage, and after 
some difficulty, he was settled to his 
liking, when we proceeded. As we 
rode over the frozen river, my com- 
panion was continually blessing him- 
self, and awakened me from a sweet 
slumber by swearing with a tremen- 
dous oath that the whole concern was 
going to the devil ; ‘* speak for your- 
self sir,’ said I, peevishly ; ‘‘ cer- 
tainly, sir,” he replied, ‘* but, bad 
company you know.” Notwithstand- 
ing my fellow traveller’s prediction, 
we reached the opposite shore in 
safety, where, at the humble inn, 
which then was the only house there, 
we took in another. passenger, who, 
as the faint light of the lamp glared 
on him, seemed a complete contrast 
to my portly companion. He sprang 
lightly in the vehicle, whistling the 
while, and depositing his little body 
in one corner, began, in a tolerable 
voice, a jolly song, that soon lulled 
his audience to repose. We were 
scarce awake when we reached the 
place at which we were to breakfast. 
As I strolled round the house while 
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THE FELON. a 


our meal was preparing, I observed a 
boy pensively leaning against the 
fence ; his apparel was decent, but 
much worn, and he bore the appear- 
ance of having come off a long jour- 
ney. I inquired whence he came ? 
‘* Ohio, sir,” was the reply—** that 
is a great distance’’—* yes, but I had 
lifts—I did not walk all the way, sir.” 
** My poor child,” I said, ‘* what has 
forced you to wander alone over such 
a tract of country?” He answered, 
“*that his uncle had sent him away, 
and he was going to New-York to his 
mother.” I was struck with pity for 
the urchin, and, pleased with his in- 
telligent face, promised to procure 
him a seatin the stage, and or- 
dered him some refreshment. The 
driver consented to admit him, on re- 
ceiving a small recompense ; and our 
yepast being finished, we recom- 
menced our journey. The moment 
Mr. Rasdale (as the little man called 


‘himself ) saw the poor boy, he began 


with, “‘ Hey, youngster, who are 
‘you?” ‘Charles Herberts, sir.”’ 
** Where do-you come from ?”’ ‘* Ohio, 
sir.”’ ‘* Why the devil did you not stay 
there?” ‘“* My uncle sent me away,” 
said the boy, omitting the sir. ‘‘ Aha! 
you have been about mischief, my 
‘chap; what did you do, eh?” 
we Nothing,” said the boy in a dogged 
tone. ** And you are bound to New- 
York,’”’ continued his merciless inter- 
rogator—** who have you there to look 
after you?” ‘* My mother keeps a 
garden.”” ‘* And ‘you are going to 
live on your poor mother?’ ‘* No,” 


‘said the child, witha glowing face, 


“| be fittle, but I be strong—lI can 


“work.” “* And what will you do?” 


«* Any thing—every thing,” replied 
the youth. ‘* Hum, I suspect it will 
be any thing,”’ said Mr. Rasdale ; ‘I 
see you are a knowing one, and I 
dare say I shall meet you in court, 
or have the trying of you myself for 
some state prison business yet ; I see 
it by your eyes.” —There did lurk a 
sly expression in the corners. As the 
lawyer uttered this charitable pro- 








phecy, the blood rushed to the boy’s 
face, he clenched his hands, and dart- 
ed an indignant glance at Mr. Ras- 
dale. When we reached the city, 
in the bustle of arrival, I forgot my 
protegée, and saw no more of him for 
some years. One morning I chanced 
to enter the counting room of an emi- 
nent merchant, and beheld, perchéd 
on one of the highest stools, my 
friend ‘from Ohio. His employer 
spoke much in ‘his favour, commend- 
ing his industry andihtegrity. I fre- 
quently met him afterwards, though 
I did not recognize him, fearing to 
mortify him ; he increased in favour 
with his master, and seemed to have 
every prospect of raising himself to 
affluence. I had just returned from 
a strolling tour in the country, when 
I met Mr. Rasdale ; I had frequently 
seen him, but never recalled our 
stage adventure to his remembrance ; 
he was proceeding to court, whither 
he invited me to accompany him, 
and witness an interesting trial : ‘It 
is a youth,” said Rasdale, as we en- 
tered the room, “‘ who I am to try for 
forgery ; the affair has made some 
noise.”” The court room was already 
crowded, but the friendly lawyer 
procured me a convenient seat near 
the inclosure appointed for the pri- 
soner. Iwas scarce seated before 
the prisoner was brought in ; I start- 
ed, rubbed my eyes ; but they saw 
aright: Charles Herberts stood in 
the criminal box to be tried by Mr. 
Rasdale. His words in the stage 
flashed overmy mind: ‘* Can'the de- 
vil speak true,” I exclaimed half 
aloud.—** Will you please to sit down 
sir,” said one of my neighbours ; for 
I had risen and was gazing earnestly 
on the prisoner. He was composed 
and firm, but his form was wasted, 
and his cheek was sallow ; he lifted 
not his eyes from the ground until 
called upon to declare himself inno- 
cent or guilty ; he then raised them, 
and pronounced, ina firm tone, ‘* not 
guilty.” As he threw a hurried 
glance around. he saw Rasdale, who 
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4 THE FELON. 


had not the slightest remembrance of 
Herberts’ face or name ; but when 


the unhappy youth beheld the law- 


yer, a deadly paleness blanched his 
countenance ; even his lips became 
colourless, and though the heat was 
extreme in the crowded apartment, 
he shivered as if from severe cold. 
After a long trial, the particulars of 
which it is not necessary to relate, 
the evidence was so doubtful, his past 
character so unimpeachable, that ke 
was acquitted. He seemed not to 
hear the welcome words : I took his 
hand, which was cold as marble, and 
said, ‘‘ Young man you are acquitted 
—you are pronounced innocent.” 
‘« Will the world ever believe it,” 
said he, in a bitter manner. “ Yes, 
and respect you for your unmerited 
sufferings,” I replied. He did not 
answer, and I left him with the fear 
that unjust suspicion and unmerited 
disgrace acting on susceptible feel- 
ings, had unhinged them forever. 
As I had observed to him, Herberts 
became an object of universal sym- 
pathy ; his late employer was the 
first to seek him, and implore his for- 
giveness, offering him any recom- 
pense for his sufferings, and entreat- 
ing him to enter his house again ; but 
Herberts could not listen to Mr. W.’s 
proposals with composure, and the 
good man quitted him, miserable at 
the idea of having caused such 
wretchedness, 

After this occurrence, fortune 
seemed to take delight in bestowing 
her favours on Herberts ; his uncle 
who had driven him a beggar from 
his house, now dying, his wealth was 
inherited by Herberts. Our hero en- 
tered into business ; business crowd- 
ed upon him: he ventured into most 
daring speculations, and like a suc- 
cessful gambler, he always won the 
stakes. He became the husband of a 
lovely wife, and the father of promi- 
sing sons and blooming daughters ; 
yet rarely did the smile of happiness 
light up the features of this fortunate 
man: that one dark incident of his 
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early life, which all the world forgot, 
he livedto remember. Should con- 
versation even remotely glance that 
way, he writhed in agony ; and you 
soon perceived in talking with him, 
that there was one subject which, like 
the fatal chamber of Blue Beard, it 
was death to open. 

Many years have not elapsed since 
I was called to the dying Herberts ; 
though still young, his life was fast 
drawing to a close. Supported in his 
bed by a pillow, he addressed me in 
a weak voice: ‘I have long per- 
ceived, sir, that you recognized in me 
the poor boy you charitably protected 
twenty years since. I feel I am dy- 
ing, and have sent for you that I 
might unburthen my mind of a weight 
that sinks it to despair. You remember 
me in an honourable employment un- 
der Mr. W.; he had raised me from 
abject poverty, and reposed in me un- 
limited confidence ; you saw me a 
prisoner, accused of a crime in which 
fraud and ingratitude were darkly 
blended, confronted by my old ac- 
cuser Mr. Rasdale : he knew me not ; 
but I had never forgotten him ; and 
when I beheld him, his cursed pre- 
diction rose to my memory, and 
seemed to be written in characters of 
fire wherever I cast my eyes; you 
also heard my acquittal, and strove 
to soothe a dejection which you 
judged proceeded from injured feel- 
ing ; but I was guilty; yes, though 
pronounced innocent by my judges, 
Iwasa felon. I thought, that when 
the trial was over, when I had re- 
ceived the undeserved congratula- 
tions of all around me, and heard my 
venerable parent pour out her grati- 
tude to heaven that her son was de- 
clared innocent, that life had no bit- 
terer pangs; but I was not enough 
punished; my employer, the man 
who had cherished me in his bosom, 
and who, serpent like, I had stung, 
came to me ; he implored my pardon, 
he besought my friendship. . Oh! that 
moment of remorse and self condem- 
nation ‘exceeded the horrors of the 
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most infamous execution ; but I sur- 
vived, and heaven has showered 
down blessings on my unworthy head 
as ifin anger: the love of my wife, 
the smiles of my children, pierced my 
guilty soul; and forgery and felon 
seemed stamped on every bank note 
I touched. Mr. W. still lives, an 
aged man, in reduced circumstances ; 
I have hitherto supported his family, 
and he has riven my heart with his 
expressions of gratitude ; take these 
notes, they exceed the amount I 
wronged him of ; after my death, do 
‘you deliver them to him, but let him 
never disclose the giver’s name. I 
would, for my boys’ sakes, that my 
memory might not be dishonoured.” 
He died, and was interred with all 
the pomp of wealth, and followed to 
the tomb by a long train of mourning 
friends ; for all the kindly feelings of 
affection dwelt in his wretched heart— 
he was. bountiful, merciful, and gen- 
tle. I made these reflections over 
the narrow space where lay his re- 
- mains, and did not check the tear of 
regret, though it fell on the grave of 
a felon. C. 





LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


{Whatever fell from the pen of Washing- 
ton, cannot fail to excite a lively interest in 
the bosom of every American ; we there- 
fore deem no apology necessary for insert- 
ing the following original letter, handed to 
us for that purpose by a friend. “A series 
of them will appear in this work.] 


Letter from General Washington to the 
eg Chastellux, never Foe pub- 
ished. 


New-Windsor, Jan. 28, 1781. 
DEAR SIR, 


Accept my congratulations on your 
safe arrival at Newport in good 
health, after traversing so much of 
the American theatre of war ;* and 
my thanks for your obliging favour 
of the 12th, making mention thereof, 

* The uis published bis travels in the 
United + ane, in b6. . am 
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and introductory of the Count de 
Chartres, whose agreeable counte- 
nance alone is a sufficient index to 
the amiable qualities of his mind, 
and does not fail at first view to make 
favourable impressions on all who 
see him. 

He spent a few days with us at 
head quarters, and is gone to Phila- 
delphia, accompanied by Count de 
Dillon. I parted with him yesterday 
at Ringwood—to which place I had 
repaired, to be convenient to the 
suppression of a partial meeting of 
the Jersey troops at Pompton, who, 
in imitation of those of Pennsylva- 
nia, had revolted, and were in a state 
of disobedience to their officers. This 
business was happily effected without 
bloodshed. Two of the principal ac- 
tors were immediately executed on 
the spot, and due subordination re~ 
stored before I returned. 

I wish I had expressions equal to 
my feelings, that 1 might disclose to 
you the high sense I have of, and the 
value I set upon, your approbation 
and friendship. It will be the wish 
and happiness of my life, to merit a 
continuation of them; and to assure 
you upon all occasions of my admi- 
ration of your character and virtues, 
and of the sentiments of esteem and 
regard with which I have the honour 
to be, Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient and 
Humble Servant, 
Georce WasHIncTon. 





Perkins and Fairman.—The bank of Eng- 
land, it seems, have declined to adopt the 
plan of these gentlemen for preventing for- 
gery of bank notes; they have, however, 
obtained a patent in England for their in- 
vention. Some of their best artists approve 
of the method, and speak with certainty of 
its success. But their writers, as usual, claim 
the invention as their own. One of them 
remarks, “ This device is not original: the 

rinciple of it has long been employed at 

irmingham, and elsewhere, in producing 
ornaments of various kinds.” Strange that it 
should not long since have occurred to the 
mind of some inventive genius there, that it 
could be applied to bank notes to prevent: 
forgery ! ' 
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26 ANASTASIUS. 


SELECTIONS. 





ANASTASIUS. 


fin our last, a review of this interesting 
work, taken from the London New Monthly 
Magazine for January, was commenced, 
with an intention of continuing it as pro- 
mised to be given in their February Num- 
ber; but its length prevents our doing this : 
we shall therefore give only the concluding 
remarks of the reviewer. ] 


We cannot pass on to the last ex- 
tract of the reflections of Anastasius 
on Rome, without adverting to those 
affecting details which he gives rela- 
tive tohis infantson. For while they 
display his diversified power of lan- 
guage, there is a goodness of heart 
and warmth of feeling manifested 
throughout, to which none but a mind 
of exquisite sensibility could have 
given utterance. Let us now hear 
what were the author’s sentiments in 
that memorable capital, which has 
been such a fertile source of contem- 
“plation to the acute and philosophic 
of every civilized country. 


As I approached the ancient mistress of 
the world, the eternal city, the destroyer of 
Greece, my heart beat high. But, alas! 
if he who names Rome names energy, 
names strength—he who beholds her in her 

resent fallen state, beholds nothing but 
Satldndes and imbecility: he beholds the 
trate members of a giant, and corrup- 
tion at work among their mouldering remains. 
Sheep graze round the altar where captive 
monarchs were slaughtered in the name of 
Jove the great and the good, and silence 
reigns in that arena where eighty thousand 
spectators could at once count the pangs of 
wretches, tortured in frightful reality to re- 
present some ancient fable. The very mo- 
numents of a more recent date only arise, 
like fresher weeds, out of the ashes of for- 
mer decay—they are only the fungus start- 
ing forth from the creviced base of some 
nobler pile, and which, by feeding on that 
fabric’s substance, achieves its destruction 

Silva* seemed to enjoy my disappoint- 
ment; satire was his profession. “ These 





* The companion of Anastasius on his visit 
to Rome- 








people,” said he, “ cannot prevent thesun of 
their fine climate from shining at its stated 
hours, but they make their streets impervious 
to its cheering light :—a deep gloom meets 
the eye wherever towers man’s abode. They 
cannot prohibit the rich vegetation of their 
fertile soil from diffusing its fragrance, but 
they collect every villanous odour to sub- 
due nature’s sweets, and convert one sense, 
at least, into means of torture. ‘they cannot 
cancel the spring’s ancient privilege of ena- 
melling alike with flowers the hill and the 
valley, the garden and desert, but they tarry 
in their fetid town till the magic has vanish- 
ed, and autumn sears the leaf, and em- 
browns the parched meadow:—no one 
thinks of country rambles before the sum- 
mer’s close. They cannot stop the crystal 
rills while gushing down the mountain’s 
slope, but they suffer their aqueducts to 
ooze out the captive stream, and to convert 
the healthy plain into a pestilential marsh. 
They cannot dive into the inmost recesses of 
the human brain, to nip in its very first 
germs every brightest faculty, but, conduct- 
ing its developments as the Chinese do that 
of their peach and plumb trees, they encom- 
pass each tender shoot of the intellect with so 
many minute fetters, religious, political, and 
social, that dwarfs are produced where giants 
were intended. Their manuscripts are not 
suffered to be inspected ; their pictures are 
left to rot; their very city has been allowed 
to slip from its seven hills into the sink be- 
tween. They clip their trees into men, and 
their men into singers. [n their vaunted 
Last Judgment, heaven appears’ far more 
dismal than hell. Theirlaw deems infamous 
not the thief, but the magistrate—the bar- 
gello. Their tribunals sell justice to the 
highest bidder ; their churches protect from 
it the criminal; and the huge temple on 
which we now stand, (for from St. Peter’s 
proud dome went forth this bitter diatribe,) 
built at the expense of all Christendom on 
a foundation which stands awry, and with a 
cupola which yawns with rents—contains 
absolutions for every. sin, as well as confes- 
sionals appropriated to every language. A 
"sas habituated only to the duties of humi- 
ity and obedience during the greatest por- 
tion of his life, near its close becomes the so- 
vereign, and assumes the supreme power 
when his failing faculties fit bim to think 
only of death: and as each inferior member 
of the imbecile government, like its totterin 

chief, must forego a lawful lineage, so are o 

each statesman the views oblique, and the 
ways devious and crooked. The word vir- 
tue indeed exists in the language, but is ap- 
plied to skill in singing; and as to valour, 
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the former signification of the same word, 
it is a quality which during so many ages 
has been let out for hire, first in the gross by 
the condottiere, and next more in detail by 
the professed bravo, that it is become dis- 
creditable, and cowardice, under the name 
of caution, forms not only the privilege of 
the priest, but the pride of the cavalier. 
Visit a friend in the da; time, and he surveys 
you through a grated hole in his entrance 
door, ere he dares to let you in: venture out 
at night, and from a distance you are bid- 
den to avert your eyes, lest one murder wit- 
nessed should necessitate a second. The 
very head of the church, when in the holy of 
the holies, dares not take the consecrated 
wine except through a gilded reed, lest his 
lips should suck in poison ; and in the heart 
of his capital, the Pontiff of Rome keeps in 
his pay—for the safety of his person—the 
vude mountaineer of Swisserland, as your 
Turkish pasha does the barbarian from Epi- 
rus and from Coordestan. Thank God, 
however, this map of imbecility and vice 
hies fast to its fate ; for if by a late submis- 
sion, which the Romans call a treaty, the 
rotten grant of St. Peter's rich domain is 
yet saved awhile from utter ruin, its seals 
are all torn off, and its ornaments effaced. 
Nature herself conspires with man in the 
work of just destruction. In that sky so 
transparent lurks a permanent poison, which, 
formerly only creeping like the adder along 
the hollow valley, now soars like the eagle 
above the steepest hill, and invades the last 
abodes once safe from its intrusion. Thus 
shall soon the world’s ancient mistress again 
return to nought ; and as the herdsman erst 
wandered in solitude where Rome in later 
days arose, #0 shall the herdsman again 
wander in solitude where Rome has ceased 
to be.” 


We have also seen the former mis- 
tress of the world, in the midst of her 
ruins and her superstition ; her splen- 
did misery and degraded condition ! 
No wonder, therefore, that we should 
unequivocally subscribe to the just- 
ness of our hero’s description, which, 
with one or two trifling exceptions, is, 
in our humble opinion, at once the 
most eloquent and faithful picture of 
the eternal city, as it now is, recorded 
by any writer of the present day. 

When we sat down to terminate 
our notice of these singular memoirs, 
it was fully our intention to have con- 
fined the analysis and extracts to a 
much narrower space, but having 
found it impossible to adhere to 
either, we trust the reader will ad- 
mit thatthe novel character of the 
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work is a sufficient excuse for tres- 
passing somewhat more largely on 
this department of our Magazine 
than might have been otherwise jus- 
tifiable. 

Without attempting to offer a 
lengthened panegyric on these vo- 
lumes, we may be permitted to ob- 
serve, that almost unique as a work 
of fiction, it discloses a knowledge of 
men and manners, which, if exercised: 
on matters more immediately con- 
nected with the local history and do- 
mestic habits of our own country, 
would give the memoirs of Anastasius 
a degree of popularity seldom, if ever, 
accorded to books of a similar cast. 

From having already stated, on the 
authority of a contemporary, that the 
high honour, and, we doubt not, last- 
ing fame of this production, belongs 
to Mr. Tomas Hope, we are by no, 
means inclined to tear the imperish- 
able wreath from his brow. But 
however extravagant it may appear, 
owing to the self-evident difference 
of sentiments and opinions between 
the two writers, we have, while pe- 
rusing several passages in the Me- 
moirs, often been impelled involun- 
tarily to exclaim, ‘surely this is 
Lord Byron!’ So much has the 
spirit and manner of his lordship 
found its way into the mind of Anas- 
tasius ! 

The above will doubtless be easily 
accounted for by more able judges, 
though we think it will not be denied, 
that the person who wrote Anastasius, 
if not a poet, is at least full of po- 
etic inspiration, and above all, that 
no one could have written such a 
book who had not been long prac- 
tised, and deeply versed, in literary 
composition. With this remark we 
shall take a leave, once more thank- 
ing the author for the pleasure his 
book has afforded us, and expressing 
our wish that he may shortly re-ap- 
pear before that public, which he has 
proved himself so capable of gratify- 
ing by the present interesting pre- 
duction. 
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' CRITIQUE ON MODERN POETS. 


Qui proficit in literis, deficit tamen in mo- 
ribus, magis deficit quam proficit. 

A sust estimate of national mo- 
rality, it is said, may always be 
made from the state of national lite- 
rature. The proposition is not uni- 
versally true: where literature is 
thinly diffused, the morals of the 
country must be measured by ano- 
ther standard; but when a country 


is in so high a state of civilization, | 


that literature has become an occupa- 
tion instead of an amusement—when 
books are so rapidly circulated and 
so universally read, that half the 
stock of the nation’s ideas are bor- 
rowed from its writers—when men 
begin to talk more of what is written 
than of what is done, and authors 
come to legislate to our opinions and 
our passions, then the state of our na- 
tional literature, and the tone of the 
popular writers, become objects 
of the ceepest interest ; for as the 

ople of a country read, so will 
they feel—and as they feel, so will 
they act. 

It is this circumstance that has 
forced my attention to the present 
favourites of literature. I am a man 
advanced in life, and neither irasci- 
ble or jealous, particularly as I have 
nothing to hope or to fear, to win or 
to 1oce. T enter the arena not without 
emotion, but wholly without anxiety ; 
and in the conflict, I call to the pub- 
lic to ‘* strike—but hear.” Ihave 
seen the strong sense and caustic spi- 
rit of the writer of the Baviad em- 
ployed below their powers to “‘ whip 
me those vermin,’ who five-and- 
twenty years ago stained paper with 
the “ropy drivel of rheumatic 
brains,” and break on the wheel the 
butterfly forms of Anna Matilda, Lau- 
ra Maria, and Della Crusca, cum 
multis aliis ; I have seen the pow- 
erful club of the Anti-Jacobin Maga- 
zine wielded with resistless effect 
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against the hydra-monster of the 
German School, and demolish, blow | 





after blow, and every blow a death, 
all the sprouting imps of the brood, 
who, in the language of the Darwini- 
an school, ‘‘ breathed the soft hiss, 
or tried the fainter yell.” But these 
were like the tormenting insects we 
brush away in an evening’s walk— 
they teaze and they buzz, but there 
is no strength in their wing, and no 
lasting venom in their sting; they 
‘come like shadows, so depart.’ 
But now I feel like one who, after ha- 
ving got rid of those insects that tor- 
mented him, and hoping that the 
close of his progress may be unmo- 
lested, sees to his terror and astonish- 
ment a meteor rising above the hori- 
zon, *‘ perplexing him with fear of 
change ;”’ a meteor, the elements of 
whose orbit are beyond all calcula- 
tion, whose fiery hair shakes ‘“‘ pesti- 
lence,” though not war, and who re- 
tires troubled and anxious how the 
night so portentously ushered in may 
end. 

It must be obvious that I allude to 
Lord Byron—a phenomenon to whom 
the literature of no age can produce 
a parallel: would that he were not a 
greater phenomenon, if possible, in 
the moral than in the intellectual 
world—would that the inscription 
which posterity must place on the pe- 
destal to which modern idolatry has 
raised him, were not to be lik. that 
placarded on the statue of Louis 
XV.: ‘* Sans foi, sans loi, et sans 
entrailles.”’ I feel his genius—I know 
his popularity—lI know his power.—I 
care not ; power, when employed in 
the cause of evil, only calls for a loud- 
er cry of denunciation, if it may be 
resisted ; or of deprecation, if it may 
be averted. I will say what I think, 
and let his idolaters think what they 
say. 1am aware of the danger I in- 
cur in attacking the popular idol ; but 
I heed it not. He is like the image in 
the dream of the king of Babylon—he 
is part gold and silver, but part brass 
and clay—and such an image must 
fall and be broken in pieces. 

Time and morality will deal alter- 
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pate blows at its perishable frame, 
like the giant-statues with their flails 
in the visionary adventure of Rode- 
ric. The blows of the former are 
slow; the blows of the latter are 
sometimes decisive at once. What 
has become of Rochester, and Sedley, 
and Vanburgh, and Wycherly ? Nay, 
who reads Dryden now without wish- 
ing his pages expurgated? Immoral 
poetry was never long-lived, Let the 
noble writer remember that—and let 
his admirers remember it too—a brief 
and forced existence is bestowed on 
it from the hot-bed of contemporary 
pruriency of feeling ; we wonder at 
its rapid growth—we are dazzled by 
its glaring colours—are overcome by 
its oppressive odour ; but we sicken 
while we praise, and before we have 
ceased to praise, the object of our 


admiration has sickened too. There 


is, I allow, a fearful excess of genius 
and passion, when united, that obli- 
terates for a moment the distinction 
between right and wrong, and makes 
us half believe, that vice so dignified 
is almost virtue, and virtue so over- 
shadowed almost loses its lustre. But 
this union of powerful talent and in- 
tense feeling is very rare ; the Jew- 
ish theology distinguished well be- 
tween the spirits who know most, and 
the spirits who love most. Lord By- 
ron has no excuse from that dange- 
rous union of mental enthusiasm, and 
heart-born passion, that may lead 
far astray the minds of youthful po- 
ets when they love, but leaves be- 
hind it a glorious and fearful light, 
like that which follows the erratic 
path of the meteor. 

There is a generous and almost 
noble vice in that superb devotion, 
that ‘‘ proud humility,”’ with which 
we prostrate ourselves before the ob- 
ject of our earthly adoration ; it has 
(I speak it with reverence) many of 
the characteristics of true religion ; 
it has the same spirit of self-resigna- 
tion, of humiliation, of profound ab- 
jection of spirit, of an utter prostra- 
tion of all its powers, mental and 
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bodily, before the idol for whom it is 
dearer to die than to live for the first 
object on earth—such is the enthusi- 
asm of youthful passion. Lord By- 
ron has nothing of this; he makes 
love like a sensualist, ora bandit; he 
loves only to enjoy, or to ravage ; 
he stoops not to admire the brilliant 
colours, or to inhale the delicious 
odour of the flower ; if he stoops, it is 
to crush, to trample, and to destroy ; 
he never remarks or commends one 
single moral or mental quality in the 
object of his passion ; he appreciates 
her with all the callous and calcula- 
ting brutality of a slave-merchant, (in 
the miserable countries in which he 
wastes his existence,) by her locks 
that sweep the ground, or her naked 
feet that outshine the marble ; he is 
a Mahomet, (vascillating between 
lust and ferocity ,) who would grasp the 
bright locks of his Irene, and strike 
off her head before his bashaws pour 
un coup de theatre. The man knows 
nothing of passion. 

There is alsoa pardonable enthu- 
siasm in youth ; the brilliant and se- 
ductive colouring with which imagi- 
nation paints the deformity of life— 
it is venial—it is almost justifiable to 
represent it to others in this light. 

We have not to fear that the decep- 
tion will be continued : perhaps we 
have to fear it may be dispelled too 
soon—lIn travelling through the de- 
sert of life, if a delirious companion 
points out to us a mirage, and invites 
us to drink, we cannot but sympa- 
thize with the delusion we almost 
wish to partake of. Reality is equally 
insufficient for the demands of the 
imagination and of the heart, and po- 
ets, the slaves of both, may be for- 
given if they paint with glowing and 
exaggerated touches a world of their 
own, a world of dove, and music, and 
fragrance—of flowers that steal their 
balmy spoils from Paradise, and airs 
that “lap us in Elysium ;”’ and if 
they dwell too much on the first of 
these exquisite elements of their Pa- 
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that life has already undeceived us, 


and will soon undeceive them; they | 


will learn that hatred is much more 
the business of the world than love ; 
that in life, to speak the language of 
the schools, suffering is the essence, 
and joy the accident. 

Almost the first strains of every 
poet have been devoted to Love, but 
his latter, or at least the greater part 
of his works, are dedicated to Grief. 
Even the muse of Moore (the loosest 
of modern poets) has latterly changed 
her garb and her accent, as the 
French say, to throw herself into reli- 

ron. It is said she can accommo- 
date herself even to the monotonous 
psalmodizing of a Hebrew synagogue 
—can ina fine la Valiere style re- 
sign the luxuries and magnificence of 
the court, embellished by her charms, 
and polluted by her depravity, for 
the coarse weeds and chilling auste- 
rity of a Carmelite penitent ; or, to 
speak in a more awful metaphor, we 
hope the harlot has converted her 
dearly-bought gains into the price of 
the dintment of her conversion; has 
bowed at her Saviour’s feet, and 
wept there, and wiped them with 
those rich and redundant tresses, so 
often garnished with meretricious de- 
corations, and displayed as the po- 
pular banner around which vice and 
voluptuousness were summoned to 
rally—tresses which should have ra- 
ther streamed like the hair of Bere- 
nice, the ornament of earthly loveli- 
ness, and the symbol of celestial in- 
vitation—the light of earth, and the 
star of heaven. Youthful poets have 
had their errors, but they have had 
their reformation ; the acute suscep- 
tibility, and feverish desire of excite- 
ment, that led them far astray, was a 
pledge of their happy return—the 
pendulum touched by no mortal hand 
vibrates beyond all mortal calcula- 
tion, and the writer who set out in 
his triumphant career of folly, pru- 
riency, and vice, returns from his 
alternate oscillation, purged, purified, 








and sanctified. None but minds of | 


power can prove these extremes ; all 
minds of power in their turn have 
proved them ; they have erred, and 
are bid by the voice of man and God 
to “‘ goandsinnomore.”” The muse 
of Byron sets out at once in the ex- 
treme ; her language is blasphemy, 
her character misanthropy, her pas- 
sion hatred, her religion despair. 
I have before spoken of that desert 
in which other writers have tried to 
rear the flower, or to flatter with the 
mirage. The horrors of the desert 
are not enough for this writer : he ag- 
gravates them by breathing over its 
wilds the icy Sarsar wind of death, 
and watching in its withering hiss the 
echoes of that blast which announces 
the annihilating desolation of his own 
powerful and blasted mind ; in the 
breath that exhales from his pages, 
no flower of life can bloom—-no ver- 
dure can flourish—no animal can live ; 
the heart and its passions, life and 
its purposes, are alike suspended ; 
nothing of creation can prosper ; 
** the icy air burns fierce, and cold 
performs the effect of fire.’ What 
becomes of the convert of his poeti- 
cal creed ’—£ poetical creed, for he has 
no other)—the victim gazes around 
him, wonders why, or for what he 
lives—love is  illusion—nature a 
name—religion a farce—and futurity 
a jest ;—the convert bows, believes 
in——nothing—* dies, and makes no 
sign.” —But ‘‘ God forgive”’ the au- 
thor. In writing of Lord Byron, do I 
dare to deny or depreciate the genius 
of the first poet of the age ?—No: I 
were unworthy to be his meanest 
reader did I-not confess, to his im- 
mortal dishonour, (let not those words 
be lightly esteemed,) that he is a man 
whose intellectual powers might, like 
those of the ancient mathematician, 
shake the world from its place—God 
grant he may never find his rs ¢la— 
or we may tremble for the dissolu- 
tion of the moral universe. I grant 
him genius “ beyond the potentiality of 
intellectual avarice ; ” imagination that 
exhausts worlds, and then imagines 
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new—an eloquence of poetry that 
might draw after it the third part of 
heaven’s host, were they yet un- 
tempted—an imperial command of 
the whole region of poetry from its 
highest summit to its lowest declivity 
——an eye, whose reach extending be- 
yond the range described by Shak- 
speare himself, scorns the restraint of 
that “‘ proud limitary cherub,” and 
glances not only from heaven to earth, 
but from heaven to hell—a felicity, 
richness, a variety of poetical modu- 
lation, for which nothing is too lofty 
or too low, from the satire to the son- 
net, from the epic to the ballad; 
which can combine and echo in the 
same lines misanthropy and mirth, 
levity and despair—that like the Sa- 
tanic host, when assembled in coun- 
cil, can counteract or expand its di- 
mensions at will, can to ‘* smallest 
forms reduce its shape immense, and 
be at large”’—but still ‘‘ amid the hall 
of that infernal court’—where he 
presides as the master demon—the 
god of hell—in all the dazzling glory 
of omnipotent depravity—the mind 
sinks under the task of ewlogizing, or 
describing, or even imagining the 
powers of that ‘‘ man—almighty” 
who, like his prototype in ‘‘ Keha- 
ma,’’ plunges from the heaven he has 
violated, to the hell he has obtained 
the empire of, and deserves to reign 
over. 

I would accumulate on him every 
expression that was ever dictated, 
uttered, or extorted, by the enthusi- 
asm of praise, or the devotion of ad- 
miration; but when I had done so, I 
should feel I had been only heaping 
coals of fire on his head. 

Every talent so depraved becomes 
a crime ; the mtellectual powers rise 
up in judgment against their betray- 
er; every line (however its echo may 
be drowned by infatuated praise) has 
a voice that says, ‘* Why hast thou 
thus dealt with thy servant ?”’—praise 
is the bitterest satire, and admira- 
tion a horrible and hollow mockery. 
-—1 know no exaltation more terrible 
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than intellectual eminence thus seat- 
ed like the regicides of old in a chair 
of torture, crowned with a circle of 
burning metal, and whose anointing 
turns to poison as it drops on the head 
of the usurper, while all the subject 
talents that should “ put to their 
mouths the sounding alchemy,”’ turn- 
ing away from the pomp, ‘ plead 
trumpet tongue against the deep dam- 
nation” of their apostate sovereign, 
and their own abused and prostituted 
energies. 

But I have spoken enough of Lord 
Byron, let him now speak for himself. 
The end of all poetry is to instruct or 
to please. He who seeks either from 
the perusal of Lord Byron, must have 
a singular taste—He must be pre- 
pared to look for it in the mingled 
and chaotic gloom of infidelity, mis- 
anthropy, political scepticism, (the 
unfailing and dangerous companion 
of both,) and the avowed and osten- 
tatious abandonment of every moral 
principle, social duty, and domestic 
feeling—‘‘ whatsoever things are 
pure, are lovely, are of good report— 
if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise,’’ his reader must invert 
the rule of a writer very different 
from Lord Byron—he must NOT 
‘* think of these things.”’ From Lord 
Byron’s own pages I shall select 
proofs that the charge is not exagge- 
rated. Froma poet we expect some- 
thing to exalt or to delight ; we éx- 
pect that if his subjects be connected 
with the best interests and feelings of 
man, his lines shall breathe a lofty 
spirit of religious devotion, a pure 
and high love of moraMty—that they 
will display all the enthusiasm of pa- 
triotism, and the eloquence of passion; 
that all his public energigs will be in 
their fullest vigour—all his social af- 
fections richly harmonized ; that the 
dulcia vitia of his lines will rather ex- 
aggerate the goods of life than its 








evils; that his appropriate office will 
be rather to “‘open Paradise in the 
wild,” than to aggravate its sterility, 
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and infrequent spots of verdure ;— 
and that when we have closed his 
pages, we shall wish that life was 
what he describes it, or at least think 
better of what he has described so 
well. 

Is this to be found in the poetry of 
Lord Byron ?—What shall we think of 
the religion of him who describes 
death as 


“ The first dark day of nothingness 
The last of Weiltiiens and distress >» 


(The best wish, perhaps, that the read- 

er of these withering lines can give 

the author, is, that he may find it so.) 

Take another specimen of Lord By- 

ron’s creed from Childe Harold : 

* Even gods must yield, religions take their 
turn 

"Twas Jove’s, tis Mahomet’s, and other 

creeds 


Will 4 with other years—till man shall 
arn 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim 
bleeds.” 
Alas! and is there then no truth ? 
There is at least one obvious one— 
that the writer of those lines had no 
«creed, and believed notruth. Take 
one more specimen, which I almost 


shudder to trace :— 


“ The lyre, 
The only heaven to which earth’s children 


ma ire.” 
wiess Childe Harold, 


This needs no comment.* 

What shall we think of the politi- 
eal principles of the writer whose ter- 
giversation, self-contradiction, and 
anemalous versatility, put calculation 
and conjecture to the blush, and make 
éven genius ridiculous ? who meanly 
insults Bonaparte in a lame and halt- 
ing ode, and then in a palinode re- 
vives the hopes of his partizans, by 
the assurance that the violet shall 
again bloom in their valleys? Ab- 
stract principles in politics are, in- 





* Also in Harold’s song to “ Donna Inez,” 
the poet speaks of the mark which the “ fa- 
bled Hebrew wanderer bore.”’ It is useless, 
however, to multiply pagsagesto prove what 
is almost self-obvious. 
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deed, hardly worth contending for, 
and historical events become, from 
the late rapidity with which they 
have passed before our eyes, remote 
almost as soon as beheld ; and where 
is the man, except Lord Byron, who 
in the very seat and centre of that 
most awful struggle in Spain, which 
he must have witnessed, could write 
these frigid lines with a hand unsha- 
ken and a heart unmoved ?— 
“ ae patty standards flout the pale blue 
SK1€S 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Vic- 
to 


The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights in vain. 


Time has proved the prediction as 
false as it was then base and soul- 
less ; Albion could not fight in vain— 
her cause went security for her with 
Heaven, and she has nobly redeemed 
her debt. 

There is a heartlessness about this 
man, that is the original sin of his po- 
etry—every line represents and for- 
ces it on the reader with frightful 
fidelity. His country was engaged 
in a conflict unparalleled in magni- 
tude and difficulty ; did he aid her 
by arm, or brain, or pen ?—did he 
wield a sword in her battles ?—did 
he breathe a word in her senate ? 
No: Rome was on fire, and Nero sat 
playing on his harp. He neither 
fought her battles, or eulogized her 
heroes. 

Tyrteus himself, lame as he was, 
could animate by his songs those 
whom he could not lead to battle. 
What did our modern Tyrteus ? the 
champions of his country bled, and 
he joyously smiled.* 

I have not done with his palitical 
heresies. I repeat, what shall we 
think of the man who can address a 


* What shall we think of the man who, 
on viewing the “ Talavera’s plain,” the Gol- 
gotha of his fallen countrymen, could, with 
the heartlessness of a French philosophe, 
and the withering sneer of a demon, ad- 
dress them as— 

«“ Ambition’s honoured fools—there let them 
rot.” 
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personage in the 
words— 


“¢ Weep, daughter of a royal line, 

A sire’s disgrace, a realm’s decay ?” 

Can wipe away his own tears with the 
same facility with which he scrawled 
his Jacobinic whine, and on an event 
which all his countrymen wept with 
eyes and hearts overflowing, could 
only produce the hemistich, (half bor- 
rowed from Ossian, ) 
“in the dust 

The fair-haired daughter of the Isles is 

laid ?” 

The consistency of his literary 
principles is the same with that of 
his political—now eulogizing—now 
abusing. Does he really imagine 
that we have forgotten his ‘‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers ?”’ or 
though we have, that Scott and Moore 
can ever forget it? Yet, on these dis- 
tinguished writers he has poured 
abuse as virulent as its retraction was 
mean: to Moore, under the familiar 
and colloquial appellative of “ my 
dear Moore,”’ he dedicates one of his 
poems, no matter which; they are 
all only Lord Byron in various 
masquing habits, the costume changed 
—but the same hideous likeness faith- 
fully preserved. 

Ihave done with his want of all 
religious creed, his desertion of that 
only anchor of the soul ; with his de- 
falcation in all public feeling, or po- 
litical principle ; with his revolting 
inconsistency in literary opinion. 

I pass on to his satire (yes, his sa- 
tire, for that predominates through- 
out all his works.) Misanthropy is 
very satirical, and 1 know no work of 
Lord Byron’s that may not properly 
be termed a satire on religion, morali- 
ty, social order, or domestic feeling ; 
but hts satire ts not satire; it is only 
the morbid effusion of universal mis- 
anthropy. He lashes not with the 
hope of causing amendment, but of 
inflicting pain; the arm is_ strong, 
and the scourge is heavy—but there 
is no benefit in the blow ; it might-be 
VOL. III. 
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keenly retorted on him, “ strip thy 
own back.” 

The genuine satirist selects appro- 
priate subjects, and marks them with 
discriminating severity. Is this the 
characteristic of his satire, who, feel- 
ing nothing too high for his temerity 
or his talents, and nothing too low for 
his malignity, sometimes reviles his 
sovereign, and sometimes lampoons a 
scullion ?* After this, who will value 
or dread his ostracism ? 

A charge still heavier remains 
against his writings ; the noblest in- 
tellectual power may suffer eclipse 
under a passing cloud of scepticism ; 
in the strife of the political warfare, a 
man may sometimes be seen among 
the enemy’s ranks, whom we know to 
be in his heart on the other side. 
But what writer can assign a cause, 
(! do not talk of pleading an excuse, 
or that is impossible,) for the predo- 
minant impurity of his works, but the 
predominant depravity of his mind. 

The works of Lord Byron are just 
fit to be bound up with those of Cle- 
land and Parny : it is incredible how 
females can peruse them, or how hus- 
bands and fathers can suffer their in- 
famous impurity to shed its venom 
on the female mind. Look to his 
Parisina—his Manfred—his—look to 
all he has ever written. 

Crime itself appears too vapid for 
his taste ; simple fornication is not 
enough, it must be seasoned by adul- 
tery, by incest, by every loathsome 
and ineffable combination. Vice, ‘in 
its unmodified state, is not sufficiently 
meretricious. 

The harlot must be arrayed in the 
tempting and transparent splendour 
of the Coa vestimenta. The Priapus 
must be attired in full-dress, drawers 
of the thinnest silk to make his hide- 
ous organism more prominent and ob- 
trusive ; the object of passion, in or- 


* No exaggeration ; listen to Lord By- 
ron’sown account of this miserable quar- 
ry of a “falcon towering in his pride of 
place” — 

“Born in a garret, ina kitchen bred.” 
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der to stimulate the raging debility 
of exhausted sensuality, must be an 
adultress, a step-mother, or a sister ; 
with a reference to the atrocious in- 
decencies of Don Juan I shall not 
pollute my page. 

After this, it seems idle to notice 
lighter defects in Lord Byron’s com- 
positions ; yet while admitting the 
unquestioned and unquestionable em- 
inence of his genius, I know not any 
writer whose pages present more 
frequent instances of violation of eve- 
ry rule of good composition. His 
rhyme is often harsh, eccentric, and 
prosaical ; if wit be justly defined the 
discovery of a resemblance between 
remote objects, no specimen of it oc- 
curs in his writings. I know nota 
single simile or metaphor that ever 
brought one acquainted with a resem- 
blance unknown before. 

He paints from his own mind more 
than from nature or life ; nor from 
either of the latter does he appear to 
have learned one beautiful combina- 

.tion, or one powerful contrast. He 
appears to have looked on nature with 
the eye of a man who was trying to 
make the most of a storm, and pow- 
erfully depict its thunderings and 
lightnings ; but amidst them he ne- 
ver reverts to the low voice of the Al- 
mighty, breaking forth through their 
terrors, and sending to man his law, 
even from the mount that burned with 
Jire. His imagery often revolts us by 
its unexpected vulgarity :— 

“ Devices quaint, and frolics ever new, 

Tread on each other's kibes.” 

His epithets seem selected with 
wilful absurdity of inappropriate- 
ness :— 


“ VYoung-eyed lewdness” 


seems to have been borrowed from 
the mock-Darwin poetry of the Anti- 
jacobin, where we have— 


“ Of young-eyed massacres the cherub 
crew.” 


I protest I know not which monster 
is most loathsome ; but, I believe, 
Lord Byron’s. 
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There is also a wretched affecta- 
tion of classical pedantry, which 
would be disgusting in the theme of 
a school-boy. He raves about Par- 
nassus, and “ babbles about green 
fields’? in Greece, as if any man in 
the present enlargement of intellect 
and diffusion of knowledge need have 
recourse toa dead language for either 
instruction or delight. This affecta- 
tion leads him to unpardonablt pue- 
rilities of common-place language. 
War is Mars, and female patriotism 
Minerva, and he invokes the Muse, 
and calls the moonlight “* pale He- 
cate’s rays; his Greco-mania, 
seems, however, latterly exchanged 
for a Turcomania ; and the Rose must 
be “Gul,” and the nightingale 
‘< Bulbul,’ and the Moon ‘ Phinga- 
ri,” and his heroines count the beads 
of a *“ Comboloio,”’ and fall in love 
with a “‘Galiongee.”” Any thing but 
a Christian name for Lord Byron. 
‘‘ This shows a pitiful ambition in 
the fool who uses it.” 

Even amid the richest luxuriance 
of poetical description, the want of a 
moral taste withers all its flowers. 
Moral taste is more closely combined 
with intellectual taste than Lord By- 
ron is disposed to imagine. There 
is something selfish, physical, and 
heartless in his enjoyments, as well 
as his descriptions ; and one cannot 
help feeling revolted by the morbid 
emasculation of a mind that can aban- 
don the morality and intelligence oi 
England, for the depraved manners 
and intellectual destitution of that so- 
ciety he can paint so well, beeause— 


« He likes to dine on Beccaficos,” 


and would rather encounter a cart la- 
den with grapes, than a waggon filled 
with the healthful harvest of his coun- 
try. 
I know nothing easier than to com- 
pose a poem a Ja Byron: I acknow- 
ledge, also, I know nothing more dif- 
ficult than to array it in the decora- 
tions of a genius like his. The re- 
cipe is easily made: take a (not) 
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human being, load him with every 
vice and every evil passion that can 
deface humanity; if these are not 
sufficient, (as Lord Byron generally 
seems to think, ) borrow as much pride, 
malignity, and blasphemy as Satan can 
afford, if Satan can afford enough ; let 
him have a mistress, (a hero is ‘‘ bet- 
ter accommodated than with a wife ;”’) 
but take care that she be the wife of 
another man—if possible, of his fa- 
ther, or, in default of that, let her, (in 
some hemistich that seems to faulter 
at its own meaning,) be insinuated to 
be his sister. Observe, let this only 
be insinuated ; let a hint of it be dropt 
as in “* Manfred,”’ by a conscious and 
terrified domestic ; for though Lord 
Byron has brought us to bear fornica- 
tion in the ‘‘ Giaour,”’ and “‘ Corsair,”’ 
adultery in ‘*‘ Mazeppa,” and even 
adulterous incest in “ Parisina ;”’ 
this last outrage of natural and social 
feeling must be breathed in a hint : 
brothers else might trample on the 
pages, and sisters commit them to the 
flames, unless they were fortified by 
the previous study of the trial of the 
Monster Horne. Let the hero gnash 
his teeth, rattle his chains, and if 
there be a thunder storm to be had, 
hold them close to the grating of his 
dungeon, in hopes that the lightning 
may strike both, and, (as Sancho’s 
wife said when the thunder-bolt fell 
on the pillory, on such may it always 
light,) let him curse, writhe, and ago- 
nize through four cantos, and then 
make a ranting confession to a priest, 
server of the joke of an atheist con- 
essing to a priest,) like the Giaour ; 
or disappear, nobody knows why, 
and nobody cares where ; like Con- 
rad, or like Manfred, battle with the 
devil io the last breath, and give 
him, (as he is well able,) the worst of 
it after all. 

In the progress of the composition, 
three things must be chiefly attended 
to as constituting the very essence of 
the admired prototype—first, let there 
be no narrative ; the interest derived 


Jrom watching the progress of anima: | 
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ting events, the opposition of charac- 
ter, or the strife of conflicting inte- 
rests and passions, must be altogether 
neglected or effaced ; there must be 
no variations of light and shade, no 
soft gradations of colouring, no lovely 
and mingling attenuations of tint, 
like those of the rainbow, melting in- 
to each other, and dissolving and uni- 
ting the bright and contracted hues 
into “‘ one arch of peace ;” no, let 
the whole atmosphere be black, hea- 
ven shut out, and earth all darkness ; 
let one predominating tinge of “* ebon 
grain’ swallow up every object and 
every colour, and while genius like 
his alone, sends a flash across the 
gloom, let it be like the brilliant and 
terrific lightning of a midnight storm, 
that makes darkness more awful, and 
light itself blasting and horrible. 
Secondly, let the essence of the 
poem be wholly physical—let the fe- 
males be arrayed in all the meretri- 
cious and intoxicating sensuality of 
the serail, but they must not have one 
charm of mind, one attraction of vir- 
tue—‘‘ their large blue eyes, fair 
locks, and snowy hands,” must be 
taken at a fair appraisement in lieu of 
one intellectual trait, one pure feel- 
ing, one virtuous energy—if ever 
they display resolution, let it be in 
the appropriate and feminine act of 
murder—while the milder heroines 
(like Medora) have only to conclude 
a life of prostitution and outlawry, by 
lying down to die (on the singular 
incident of their lovers going out on 
a piratical expedition) with a bouquet 
of flowers in their hands, (as it was 
formerly the custom to equip their 
less guilty brothers of the gibbet in 
England,*) and “ die in their calling 
like clever Tom Clinch.” Lastly, 
let it not be possible for the utmost 
malice of ingenuity to extort a moral 
from the work—let it be turned and 
sifted every way, but let the last and 
hopeless confession of the reader be, 
‘¢ Who can bring a clean thing out oj. 


* Vide Swift. 
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an unclean ?”’. Let the bravoes and 
the banditti, the harlots and the mur- 
deresses, die without remorse, as they 
have lived without feeling—let them 
begin in blasphemy and end in des- 
pair—let them not show ‘ one com- 
punctious visiting of nature’’—let the 
heroes, after a course of incestuous 
adultery, die like Hugo, insulting the 
parent whom they have violated na- 
ture to injure—or let them, in their 
last hours, contend with the demon 
whose hideousness is annihilated and 
lost in the preternatural deformity 
and turpitude of his victim, who is 
able to give ‘bloody instructions” 
to his teacher, and even to school 
him out of his own book—and finally, 
let the reader rise from the page with 
the conviction that there is nothing 
new under the sun, since Job’s wife 
has long ago extracted the quintes- 
sence of Lord Byron’s morality, and 
presented it in four short words : 
‘* Curse God and die.” As Lord By- 
ron perhaps never read the book, he 
may be forgiven the apparent pla- 
viary. 

To imagine a poem so constructed 
iseasy, but to imagine such a being 
as the author, requires a union of 
incredibilities that might startle the 
strongest imagination—we must then 
try to imagine a man who, while his 
country is called to a trial more aw- 
ful than any the page of history ex- 
hibits, more interesting to a son of 
that country than all his darling 
Greece ever sustained, or had virtu- 
ous energy to sustain, stood apart, 
(with all his pretensions to keen sen- 
sibilities and lofty feelings,) and con- 
tented himself with sneering in cold- 
blooded apathy at the patriotism he 
did not feel, the wisdom he did not 
possess, and the valour he shrunk 
from imitating. 

‘Let us try to imagine a man, who, 
possessed of a genius sublime and un- 
rivalled, delights only in_its prostitu- 
tion, as the ancient king of Lydia 
found even the beauties of his wife 
insuficient for his felicity, till he had 


= 








exhibited her naked charms to his fa- 
vourite. 

Let us try to imagine a man, who, 
blessed, or (as he would make it out) 
cursed with all the lavish and glori- 
ous opulence of nature, genius, and 
fortune, (powers that rarely unite in 
their favour,) tramples the pearls 
under his feet, and malignantly turns 
to rend the giver—who, bound to life 
by every tie that can render life love- 
ly or precious—a companion fair and 
pure—a child—and that child a 
daughter too—can fling them off— 
ramble into remote regions with un- 
intellectual harlots, and leave for the 
consolation of the deserted wife, a 
satire on a kitchen maid—a man who, 
enabled and qualified to enjoy, to 
embellish, and to dignify every scene 
of polished intercourse, and intellec- 
tual luxury, prostitutes his life away 
amid sceptics and sensualists—a man 
who, gifted with the finest and most 
keenly-pointed darts in satire’s own 
quiver, has allowed vice to riot, and 
folly to revel in his sight unsmitten 
and unhurt, and reserved their swift- 
est and sharpest aim only to be di- 
rected against religion, patriotism, 
moral feeling, and conjugal fidelity. 

A man who, affecting (and it is but 
affectation) a superiority that exempts 
him from chastisement or censure, 
pretending to be seated in the clouds, 
far above the lightning and thunder 
of public opinion, and laughing at 
their futile explosion, yet shows the 
wincing of a galled jade at the slight- 
est touch of criticism, and retaliates 
with a fierceness of invective, a tre- 
pidation of jealousy, and an eager- 
ness of mingled rage, fear, and acri- 
mony, that has terrified even the 
Edinburgh reviewers into submission 
and praise. Lastly, a man who, 
** knew he but his happiness, of men 
the happiest, he”’ runs wild about the 
world, in a fit of misanthropy run 
mad, and cursed with a satiety of 
every blessing, tries to make the 
world believe he is miserable, and to 
persuade it to be as miserable as 
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himself—if imagination sinks under 
such a task, the original is to be met 
with in Lord Byron. 

I have detained public attention 
too long with a subject which derives 
its importance only from its mischief. 
I have one question to propose to the 
readers and admirers of Lord Byron 
(the power of his genius has made the 
terms synonimous )—what man ever 
rose wiser, better, or happier, from 
the perusal of his writings ?—what 
female ever closed his pages strength- 
ened in rectitude, confirmed in chas- 
tity, or softened to benevolence ? 
Did man or woman ever carry away 
from his writings one principle of ac- 
tion, one rule of life, one thought, 
one image, that might suggest com/fort 
in this life, or hope i in the next? 1 
have done with him—lI leave his 
character to the painting of a bold, 
andone would almost think, a pro- 
phetic pen. 

He is one whom—* brighter rea- 
son prompts to bolder crimes— 
when heavenly talents make infernal 
hearts—that insurmountable extreme 
of guilt.” 


ON BRITISH NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
INTRODUCTORY TO A SERIES OF 
CRITICISMS ON THE LIVING NOVEL- 
IsTs. 


We regard the authors of the best 
novels*and romances as among the 
truest benefactors of their species. 
Their works have often conveyed, 
in the most attractive form, lessons 
of the deepest and most genial wis- 
dom. But we do not prize them so 
much in reference to their immediate 
aim, or any individual traits of noble- 
ness with which they may inform the 
thoughts, as for their general tenden- 
cy to break up that cold and deba- 
sing selfishness with which the souls 
of so large a portion of mankind are 
encrusted, They give to a vast 
class 
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be carried beyond the most contract- 
ed range of emotion, an interest in 
things out of themselves, and a per- 
ception of grandeur and of beauty, 
of which otherwise they might ever 
have lived unconscious. Pity for 
fictitious sufferings is, indeed, very. 
inferior to that sympathy with the 
universal heart of man, which in- 
spires real self-sacrifice ; but it is 
better even to be moved by its ten- 
derness, than wholly to be ignorant 
of the joy of natural tears. How 
many are there for whom poesy has 
no charm, and who have derived only 
from romances those glimpses of dis- 
interested heroism, and ideal beauty, 
which alone ‘“‘ make them less for- 
lorn,’’ in their busy career! The 
good house-wile, who is employed 
all her life in the severest drudgery, 
has yet some glimmerings of a state 
and dignity above her station and 
age, and some dim vision of meek, 
angelic suffering, when she thinks of 
the w ell thumbed volume of Clarissa 
Harlowe, which she found, when a 
girl, in some old recess, and read, 
with breathless eagerness, at sialon 
times and moments of hasty joy. 
The care-worn lawyer or politician, 
encircled with all kinds of petty anx- 


_jieties, thinks of the Arabian Nights 














, Who by no other. means would : 


Entertainments, which he devoured 
in his joyful school-days, and is once 
more young, and innocent, and hap- 
py. If the sternest puritan were ac- 
quainted with Parson Adams, or with 
Dr. Primrose, he could not hate the 
clergy. Ifnovels are not the deep- 
est teachers of humanity, they have, 
at least, the widest range. T hey 
lend to genius ‘* lighter wings to fly.” 
They are read where Milton and 
Shakspeare are only talked of, and 
where even their names are never 
heard. They nestle gently beneath 
the covers of unconscious sophas, are 
read by fair and glistening eyes, in 


moments snatched from repose ; and 
beneath counters and shop-boards, 
minister delights ‘‘ secret, sweet, and 

{t is possible that, 


precious.” in 
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particular instances, their effects may 
be baneful; but, on the whole, we 
are persuaded they are good. The 
world is not in danger of becoming 
too romantic. The golden threads 
of poesy are not too thickly or too 
tlosely interwoven with the ordinary 
web of existence. Sympathy is the 
first great lesson which man should 
learn. It will be ill for him if he 
proceeds no farther ; if his emotions 
are but excited to roll back on his 
heart, and to be fostered in luxuri- 
ous quiet. But unless he learns to 
feel tenderly and deeply for things in 
which he has no personal interest, he 
can achieve nothing generous or no- 
ble. This lesson is in reality the 
universal moral of all excellent ro- 
mances. How mistaken are those 
miserable reasoners, who object to 
them as giving false pictures of life— 
of purity too glossy and ethereal—of 
friendship too deep and confiding— 
of love which does not shrink at the 
approach of ill, but ‘‘ looks on tem- 
«pests and is nevershaken,”’—because 
with these the world too rarely blos- 
soms! Were these things visionary 
and unreal, who would break the 
spell, and bid the delicious enchant- 
ment vanish? The soul will not be 
the worse for thinking too well of its 
kind, or believing that the highest ex- 
cellence is within the reach of its ex- 
ertions. But these things are not un- 
real ; they are shadows, indeed, in 
themselves; but they are shadows 
cast from objects stately, grand, and 
eternal. Man can never imagine that 
which has no foundation in his nature. 
The virtues, he conceives, are not 
the mere pageantry of his thought. 
We feel their truth—not their histo- 
ric or individual truth—but their uni- 
versal truth, as reflexes of human 
energy and power. It would be 
enough for us to prove that the ima- 
ginative glories, which are shed 
around our being, are far brighter 
than “the light of common day,” 
which mere vuigar experience in the 
course of the world diffuses. But, 








in truth, that radiance is not merely 
of the fancy, nor are its influences 
lost when it ceases immediately to 
shine on our path. It is holy and 
prophetic. The deep joys of child- 
hood—its boundless aspirations and 
gorgeous dreams, are the sure indi- 
cations of the nobleness of its final 
heritage. All the softenings of evil 
to the moral vision by the gentleness 
of fancy, are proofs that evil itself 
shall perish. Our yearnings after 
ideal beauty show that the home of 
the soul which feels them, is in a love- 
lier world. And when man describes 
high virtues, and instances of noble- 
ness, which rarely light on earth ; so 
sublime that they expand our ima- 
ginations beyond their former com- 
pass, yet so intensely human that 
they make our hearts gush with de- 
light ; he discovers feelings in his 
own breast, and awakens sympathies 
in ours, which shall assuredly one 
day have real and stable objects to 
rest on! 

The early times of England—un- 
like those of Spain—were not rich in 
chivalrous romances. The imagina- 
tion seems to have been chilled by 
the manners of the Norman con- 
querors. The domestic contests for 
the disputed throne, with their in- 
trigues, battles, and executions, have 
none of that rich, poetical interest, 
which attended the struggles for the 
holy sepulchre. Nor, in the golden 
age of English genius, were there any 
very remarkable works of pure fic- 
tion. Since that period to the pre- 
sent day, however, there has been a 
rich succession of novels and roman- 
ces, each increasing the stores of in- 
nocent delight, and shedding on hu- 
man life some new tint of tender co- 
louring. 

The novels of Richardson are at 
once among the grandest and the 
most singular creations of human 
genius. ‘They combine an accurate 


acquaintance with the freest libertin- 
ism, and the* sternest professions oi 
virtue—~a sporting with vicious casu- 
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‘istry, and the deepest horror of free- 


thinking—the most stately ideas of 
paternal authority, and the most ela- 
borate display of its abuses. Prim 
and stiff, almost without parallel, the 
author perpetually treads on the very 
borders of indecorum, but with a so- 
lemn and assured step, as if certain 
that he could never fall. ‘* The pre- 
cise, strait-laced Richardson,”’ says 
Mr. Lamb, in one of the profound and 
beautiful notes to his specimens, ‘‘ has 
strengthened vice from the mouth of 
Lovelace, with entangling sophistries, 
and the abstruse pleas against her ad- 
versary virtue, which Sedley, Vil- 
liers, and Rochester, wanted depth 
of libertinism sufficient to have in- 
vented.” He had, in fact, the pow- 
er of making any set of notions, how- 
ever fantastical, appear as “truths 
of holy writ”? to his readers. This 
he did by the authority with which 
he disposed of all things, and by the 
infinite minuteness of his details. 
His gradations are so gentle, that we 
do not at any one point, hesitate to 
follow him, and should descend with 
him to any depth before we per- 
ceived that our path had been une- 
qual. By the means of this strange 
magic, we become anxious for the 
marriage of Pamela with her base 
master; because the author has so 
imperceptibly wrought on us the be- 
lief of an awful distance between the 
rights of an esquire and his servant, 
that our imaginations regard it in the 
place of moral distinctions. After 
all, the general impression made on 
us by his works, is virtuous. Cle- 
mentina is to the soul a new and ma- 
jestic image, inspired by virtue and 
by love, which raises and refines its 
conceptions. She has all the depth 
and intensity of the Italian character, 
with all the purity of an angel. She 
is at the same time the grandest of 
tragic heroines, and the divinest of 
religious enthusiasts. Clarissa alone 
is above her. Clementina steps state- 
lily in her very madness, amidst ‘‘ the 
pride, pomp, and cigcumstance”’ of 
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Italian nobility ; Clarissa is triumph- 
ant, though violated, deserted, and 
encompassed by vice and infamy. 
Never can we forget that amazing 
scene, in which, on the effort of her 
mean seducer to renew his outrages, 
she appears in all the radiance of 
mental purity, among the wretches 
assembled to witness his triumph, 
where she startles them by her first 
appearance, as by a vision from 
above ; and holding the pen-knife to 
her breast, with her eyes lifted to 
heaven, prepares to die, if her cra 
ven destroyer advances, striking the 
vilest with the deep awe of goodness, 
and walking placidly, at last, from 
the circle of her foes, none of them 
daring to harmher! How pathetic, 


‘above all other pathos in the world, 


are those snatches of meditation 
which she commits to paper, in the 
first delirium of her wo! How deli- 
cately imagined are her preparations 
for that grave in which alone she can 
find repose ! Cold must be the hearts 
of those who can conceive them as 
too elaborate, or who can venture to 
criticise them. In this novel all ap- 
pears most real ; we feel enveloped, 
like Don Quixote, by a thousand 
threads; and, like him, would we 
rather remain so for ever, than break 
one of their silken fibres. Clarissa 
Harlowe is one of the few books 
which leave us different beings from 
those which they find us. ‘‘ Sadder 
and wiser” do we arise from its pe- 
rusal. 

Yet when we read Fielding’s No- 
vels after those of Richardson, we 
feel as if a stupendous pressure were 
removed from our souls. We seem 
suddenly to have left a palace of en- 
chantment, where we have passed 
through long galleries filled with the 
most gorgeous images, and illumined 
by a light not quite human nor yet 
quite divine, into the fresh air, and 
the common ways of this ‘ bright 
and breathing world.” We travel 
on the high road-of humanity, yet 


' meet in it pleasanter companions. 
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and catch more delicious snatches of 
refreshment, than ever we can hope 
elsewhere to enjoy. The mock he- 
roic of Fielding, when he conde- 
scends to that ambiguous style, is 
scarcely less pleasing than its stately 
prototype. It is a sort of spirited de- 
fiance to fiction, on the behalf of re- 
ality, by one who knew full well all 
the strong holds of that nature which 
he was defending. There is not in 
Fielding much of that which can pro- 
perly be called ideal—if we except 


the character of Parson Adams ; but | 


his works represent life as more de- 
lightful than it seems to common ex- 
perience, by disclosing those of its 
dear immunities, which we little 
think of, even when we enjoy them. 
How delicious are all his refresh- 
ments atall his inns! How vivid are 
the transient joys which he depicts— 
how sweet the resting-places of his 
heroes, in their chequered course— 
how full and overflowing are their 
final raptures! His Tom Jones is 
quite unrivalled in plot, and is to be 
sivalled only in his own works for fe- 
licitous delineations of character. The 
little which we have told us of Allwor- 
thy, especially that which relates to 
his feelings respecting his deceased 
wife, makes us feel for him, as for one 
of the best and most revered friends of 
our childhood. Was ever the ‘* soul 
of goodness in things evil” better dis- 
closed, than in the scruples and the 
dishonesty of Black George, that ten- 
derest of game-keepers and truest of 
thieves ? Did ever health, good-hu- 
mour, frank-heartedness, and animal 
spirits, hold out so freshly against vice 
and fortune as in the hero? Was 
ever so plausible a hypocrite as Blifil, 
who buys a bible of Tom Jones so 
delightiully, and who, by his admi- 
rable imitation of virtue, leaves it al- 
most in doubt, whether, by a coun- 


terfeit so dexterous, he did not merit | 
Who | 


some share of her rewards ? 
shall gainsay the cherry lips of So- 
phia Western? - The story of Lady 
Bellaston we contess to.be a blemish. 
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But if there be any vice left in the 


4 


work, the fresh atmosphere diffused 7 


over all its scenes, will render it in- 
noxious. Joseph Andrews has far 
less merit as a story—but it depicts 
Parson Adams, whom it does the 
heart good to think on. He who 
drew this character, if he had done 
nothing else, would not have lived in 
vain. We fancy we can see hint with 
his torn cassock, (in honour of this 
high profession,) his volumes of ser- 
mons, which we really wish had been 
printed, and his Eschylus, the best 
of all the editions of that sublime 
tragedian! Whether he longs after 
his own sermons against vanity—or 
is absorbed in the romantic tale of 
the fair Leonora—or uses his ox-like 
fists in defence of the fairer Fanny, 
he equally embodies in his person 
“the homely beauty of the good old 
cause,” of high thoughts, pure ima- 
gination, and manners unspotted by 
the world. | 

Smollet seems to have had more 
touch of romance than Fielding, but 
not so profound and intuitive a know- 
ledge of humanity’s hidden treasures. 
There is nothing in his works com- 
parable to Parson Adams ; but then, 
on the other hand, Fielding has not 
any thing of the kind equal to Strap. 
Partridge is dry, and hard, compared 
with this poor barber-boy, with his 
generous overflowings of affection. 
Roderick Random, indeed, with its 
varied delineation of life, is almost a 
romance. Its hero is worthy of his 
name. He is the sport of fortune, 
rolled ‘about through the ‘“ many 
ways of wretchedness”’ almost with- 
out resistance, but ever catching 
those tastes of joy which are every 
where to be relished by those who 
are willing to receive them. We 
seem to roll on with him, and get de- 
lectably giddy in his company. 

The humanity of the Vicar of 
Wakefield is less deep even than that 
of Roderick Random, but sweeter 
tinges of fancy are cast over it. The 
sphere in which Goldsmith’s powers 
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moved, was never very extensive, 
but, within. it, he discovered all that 
was. good, and shed on it the tender- 
est lights of his sympathizing genius. 
No one ever excelled so much as he 
in depicting amiable follies and en- 
dearing weaknesses. His satire makes 
us at once smile at, and love, all that 
he so tenderly ridicules. The good 
Vicar’s trust in Monagomy, his son’s 
purchase of the spectacles, his own 
sale of his horse, to his solemn admi- 
rer at the fair ; the blameless vani- 
ties of his daughters, and his resigna- 
tion under his accumulated sorrows, 
are among the best treasures of me- 
mory. ‘The pastoral scenes in this 
exquisite tale are the sweetest in the 
world. The scents of the hay field, 
and of the blossoming hedge-rows, 
seem to come freshly to our senses. 
The whole romance is a tenderly- 
coloured picture, in little, of human 
nature’s most genial qualities. 

De Foe is one of the most extraor- 
dinary of English authors. His Ro- 
binson Crusoe is deservedly one of 
the most popular of novels. It is 
usually the first read, and always 
among the last forgotten. The in- 
terest of its scenes in the uninhabited 
island is altogether peculiar ; since 
there is nothing to develope the cha- 
racter but deep solitude. Man, there, 
is alone in the world, and can hold 
communion only with nature, and na- 
ture’s God. There is nearly the 
same situation in Philoctetes, that 
sweetest of the Greek tragedies ; but 
there we only see the poor exile as 
he is about to leave his sad abode, to 
which he has become attached, even 
with a child-like cleaving. In Ro- 
binson Crusoe, life is stripped of all 
its social joys, yet we feel how wor- 


.thy of cherishing it is, with nothing 


but silent nature to cheer it. Thus 
are nature and the soul, left with no 


other solace, represented in their na- 


tive grandeur and intense commu- 

nion. With how fond an interest do 

we dwell on all the exertions of our 

fellow-man, cut off from his kind ; 
VOL, IT. 








watch his growing plantations as they 
rise, and seem to water them with 
our tears! The exceeding vivid- 
ness of all the descriptions are more 


| delightful when combined with the 


loneliness and distance of the scene, 
*‘placed far amid the melancholy 
main’’ in which we become dwellers. 
We have grown so familiar with the 
solitude, that the print of man’s foot 
seen in the sand seems to appal us as 
an awful thing!—The Family In- 
structor of this author, in which he 
inculcates weightily his own notions 
of puritanical demeanour and parent- 
al authority, is very curious. It is 
a strange mixture of narrative and 
dialogue, fanaticism and nature ; but 
all done with such earnestness, that 
the sense of its reality never quits us. 
Nothing, however, can be more harsh 
and unpleasing than the impression 
which it leaves. It does injustice 
both to religion and the world. It 
represents the innocent pleasures of 
the latter as deadly sins, and the for- 
mer as most gloomy, austere, and 
exclusive. One lady resolves on 
poisoning her husband, and another 
determines to go to the play, and the 
author treats both offences with a se- 
verity nearly equal! 

Far different from this ascetic no- 
vel is that best of religious romances, 
the Fool of Quality. The piety there. 
is at once most deep and most be- 
nign. There is much indeed of elo- 
quent mysticism, but all evidently 
most heartfelt and sincere. The 
yearnings of the soul after universal 
good and intimate communion with 
the divine nature were never more 
nobly shown. The author is most 
prodigal of his intellectual wealth : 
‘‘ his bounty is as boundless as the 
sea—his love as deep.”’ He gives to 
his chief characters riches endless as 
the spiritual stores of his own heart. 
It is, indeed, only the last which 
gives value to the first in his writings. 
It is easy to.endow men with mil- 
lions on paper, and to make them 
willing te scatter them among the 
Ls) 
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wretched ; but it is the correspond- 
ing bounty and exuberance of the au- 
thor’s soul, which here makes the 
money sterling, and the charity di- 
vine. The hero of this romance al- 
ways appears to our imagination like 
a radiant vision encircled with celes- 
tial glories. The stories introduced 
in it are delightful exceptions to the 
usual rule by which such incidental 
tales are properly regarded as im- 
pertinent intrusions. That of Da- 
vid Doubtful is of the most romantic 
interest, and at the same time steeped 
in feeling the most profound. But 
that of Clement and his wife is per- 
haps the finest. The scene in which 
they are discovered, having placidly 
lain down to die of hunger together, 
in gentle submission to heaven, de- 
picts a quiescence the most sublime, 
yet the most affecting. Nothing can 
be more delightful than the sweeten- 
ing ingredients in their cup of sor- 
row. The heroic act of the lady to 
free herself from her ravisher’s grasp, 
her trial and her triumphant acquit- 
tal, have a grandeur above that of 
tragedy. The genial spirit of the 
author’s faith leads him to exult espe- 
cially in the repentance of the wick- 
ed. Nohuman writer seems ever to 
have hailed the contrite with so cor- 
dial a welcome. His scenes appear 
everspread with a rich atmosphere of 
tenderness, which softens and conse- 
erates all things. 

We would not pass over, without a 
tribute of gratitude, Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
wild and wondrous tales. When we 
read them, the world seems shut out, 
and we breathe only if an enchanted 
region, where lovers’ lutes tremble 
ever placid waters, mauldering cas- 
tles rise conscious of deeds of blood, 
and the sad voices of the past echo 
through deep vaults and lonely gal- 
leries. There is always majesty in 
her terrors. She produces more ef- 
‘fect by whispers and slender hints 
than ever was attained by the most 
vivid display of horrors. Her con- 
<lusions are tame and impotent al- 
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most without example. But while 
her spells actually operate, her pow- 
er is truly magical. Who can ever 
forget the scene in the Romance of 
the Forest, where the Marquis, who 
has long sought to make the heroine 
the victim of licentious love, after 
working on her protector, over whom 
he has a mysterious influence, to 
steal at night into her chamber, and 
when his trembling listener expects 
only a requisition for delivering her 
into his hands, replies to the ques- 
tion of ‘ then—to-night, my Lord !” 
** Adelaide dies’’—or the allusions to 
the dark veil in the Mysteries of 
Udolpho—or the stupendous scenes 
in Spalatro’s cottage? Of all ro- 
mance writers, Mrs. Radcliffe is the 
most romantic. 

The present age has produced a. 
singular number of authors of de- 
lightful prose fiction, on whom we 
intend to give a series of criti- 
cisms. We shall begin with Mac- 
KENZIE, whom we shall endeavour to 
compare with Sterne ; and for this 
reason we have passed over the works 
of the latter in our present cursory 
view of the novelists of other days. 


MACKENZIE. 


A.THovcs our veneration for Mac- 
kenzie has induced us to commence 
this series of articles with an attempt 
to express our sense of his genius, we 
scarcely know how to criticise its ex- 
quisite creations. The feelings which 
they have awakened within us are too 
old and too sacred almost for expres- 
sion. Wescarcely dare to scrutinize 
with a critic’s ear, the blending notes 
of th:t sad and soft music of humanity 
which they breathe. We feel as if there 
were a kind of privacy in our sympa- 
thies with them—as though they were 
a part of ourselves, which strangers 
knew not—and as if in publicly ex- 
pressing them, we were violating the 
sanctities of our own souls. We must 
recollect, however, that our readers 
know them as well as we do, and 
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MACKENZIE. 


then to dwell with them tenderly on 
their merits, will seem like discours- 
ing of the long-cherished memories of 
friends we had in common, and of 
sweet sorrows participated in child- 
hood. 

The purely sentimental style in 
which the tales of Mackenzie are 
written, though deeply felt by the 
people, has seldom met with due ap- 
preciation from the critics. It has its 
own genuine and peculiar beauties, 
which we love the more the longer 
we feel them. Its consecrations are 
altogether drawn from the soul. The 
gentle tinges which it casts on human 
life are shed not from the imagination 
or the fancy, but from the affections. 
it represents, indeed, humanity as 
more tender, its sorrows as more gen- 
tle, its joys as more abundant, than 
they appear to common observers. 
But this is not effected by those in- 
fluences of the imagination which 
consecrate whatever they touch ; 
which detect the secret analogies of 
beauty, and bring kindred graces 
from all parts of nature to heighten 
the images which they reveal. It 
affects us rather by casting off from 
the soul, those impurities and little- 
nesses which it contracts in the world, 
than by foreign aids. It appeals to 
those simple emotions which are not 
the high prerogatives of genius, but 
which are common to all who are 
‘** made of one blood,” and partake in 
one primal sympathy. The holiest 
feelings, after all, are those which 
would be the most common if gross 
selfishness and low ambition froze not 
“the genial current of the soul.” 
The meanest and most ungifted have 
their gentle remembrances of early 
days. Love has tinged the life of the 
artizan and the cottager with some- 
thing of the romantic. The course of 
none has been along so beaten a road 
that they remember not fondly some 
resting places in their journeys ; some 


turns of their path in which lovely 


prospects broke in upon them ; some 


soft plats of green refreshing to their 
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weary feet. Confiding love, gene- 
rous friendship, disinterested humani- 
ty, require no recondite learning, no 
high imagination, to enable an honest 
heart to appreciate and feel them. 
Too often, indeed, are the simplici- 
ties of nature, and the native tender- 
nesses of the soul, nipped and chilled 
by those low anxieties which lie on 
them “ like an untimely frost.”’— 
‘* The world is too much with us.”’ 
We become lawyers, politicians, mer- 
chants, and forget that we are men, 
and sink in our transitory vocations 
that character which is to last for 
ever. A tale of sentiment—such as 
those of that honoured veteran whose 
works we would now particularly re- 
member—awakens all] these pulses of 
deep sympathy with our kind, of 
whose beatings we had become al- 
most unconscious. It does honour to 
humanity by stripping off its artificial 
disguises. Its magic is not like that 
by which Arabian enchanters raised 
up glittering spires, domes, and pala- 


| ces, by afew cabalistic words ; but 


resembles their power to disclose 
veins of precious ore where all seem- 
ed sterile and blasted. It gently puts 
aside the brambles which overcast the 
stream of life, and lays it open to the 
reflexions of those delicate clouds 
which lie above it in the heavens. It 
shows to us the soft undercourses of 
feeling, which neither time nor cir- 
cumstances can wholly stop ; and the 
depth of affection in the soul, which 
nothing but sentiment itself can fa- 
thom. It disposes us to pensive 
thought—expands the sympathies— 
and makes all the half-forgotten de- 
lights of youth ‘‘ come back upon ovr 
hearts again,”’ to soften and to cheer 
us. 

Too often has the sentiment of 
which we have spoken been confound- 
ed with sickly affectations in a com- 
mon censure. But no things can be 
more opposite than the paradoxes of 
the inferior order of German senti- 
mentalists and the works of a writer 
like Mackenzie. Real sentiment is 
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the truest, the most genuine, and the 
most lasting thing on earth. It is more 
ancient as well as more certain in its 
operations, than the reasoning facul- 
ties. We know and feel before we 
think ; we perceive before we com- 
pare ; we enjoy before we believe. 
As the evidence of sense is stronger 
than that of testimony, so the light of 
our inward eye more truly shows to 
us the secrets of the heart, than the 
most elaborate process of reason. 
Riches, honours, power, are transito- 
ry—the things which appear, pass 
away—the shadows of life alone are 
stable and unchanging. Of the re- 
collections ofinfancy nothing cande- 
prive us. Love endures, even if its 
object perishes, and nurtures the soul 
of the mourner. Sentiment has a kind 
of divine alchymy, rendering grief it- 
self the source of tenderest thoughts, 
and far-reaching desires, which the 
sufferer cherishes as sacred treasures. 
The sorrows over which it sheds its 
influencejare ‘* ill barter’d for the ga- 
rishness of joy ;” for they win us 
softly from life, and fit us to die 
smiling. It endures, not only while 
fortune changes, but while opinions 
vary, which the young enthusiast 
fondly hoped would never forsake 
him. It remains when the unsubstan- 
tial pageants of goodliest hope vanish. 
It binds the veteran to the child by 
tie which no fluctuations even of be- 
lief can alter. It preserves the only 
identity, save that of consciousness, 
which man with certainty retains— 
connecting our past with our present 
being by delicate ties, so subtle, that 
they vibrate to every breeze of feel- 
ing, yet so strong that the’ tempests 
of life have not power to. break them. 
It assures us that what we have been 
we shall be, and that our human hearts 
shall vibrate with their first sympa- 
jhies, while the species shall endure. 

We think that, on the whole, Mac- 
kenzie is the first master of this de- 
licious stile. Sterne, doubtless, has 
deeper touches of humanity in some 
of his works. But there is no sus- 
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tained feeling—no continuity of emo< 
tion—no extended range of thought, 
over which the mind can brood in his 
ingenious and fantastical writings. 
His spirit is far too mercurial and 
airy to suffer him tenderly to linger 
over those images of sweet humanity 
which he discloses. His cleverness 
breaks the charm which his feeling 
spreads, as by magic, around us. His 
exquisite sensibility is ever counte- 
racted by his perceptions of the ludi- 
crous, and his ambition after the 
strange. No harmonious feeling 
breathes from any of his pieces. He 
sweeps ‘ that curious instrument, the 
human heart,’’ with hurried fingers, 
calling forth in rapid succession its 
deepest and its liveliest tones, and 
making only marvellous discord. His 
pathos is, indeed, most genuine while 
it lasts; but the soul is not suffered 
to cherish the feeling which it awa- 
kens. He does not shed, like Mac- 
kenzie, one mild sweet light on the 
path of life; but scatters on it wild 
coruscations of ever shifting bright- 
ness, which, while they sometimes 
disclose spots of inimitable beauty, 
often do but fantastically play over 
objects dreary and revolting. Allin 
Mackenzie is calm, gentle. harmo- 
nious. No play of mistimed wit, no 
flourish of rhetorick, no train of phi- 
losophical speculation, for a moment 
diverts our sympathy. Each of his 
best works is like one deep thought, 
and the impression which it leaves, 
soft, sweet, and undivided as the 
summer evening’s holiest and latest 
sigh. 

The only exception which we can 
make to this character, is the Man of 
the World. Here the attempt to at- 
tain intricacy of plot disturbs the 
emotion which, in the other works of 
the author, is so harmoniously excited. 


-A tale of sentiment should be most 


simple. Its whole effect depends on 
its keeping the tenor of its predomi- 
nant feeling unbroken. Another de- 
fect in this story is, the length of time 
over which it spreads its narrative. 


















Sindall, alone, connects the two gen- 
erations which it embraces, and he is 
too mean and uninteresting thus to 
appear both as the hero and the cho- 
rus. Whena story is thus continued 
from a mother to a daughter, it seems 
to have no legitimate boundary. The 
painful remembrance of the former 
interferes with our interest for the 
latter, and the present difficulties of 
the last deprive us of those emotions 
of fond retrospection, which the fate 
of the first would otherwise awaken. 
Still there are in this tale scenes of 
pathos delicious as any which even 
the author himself has drawn. The 
tender pleasure which the Man o 
Feeling excites is wholly without al- 
loy. Its hero is the most beautiful 
personification of gentleness, patience, 
and meek sufferings, which the heart 
can conceive. Julia de Roubigné 
however is, on the whole, the most 
delightful of the author’s works. 
There is in this tale enough of plot to 
keep alive curiosity, and sharpen the 
interest which the sentiment awakens, 
without any of those strange turns and 
perplexing incidents which break the 
current of sympathy. The diction 
is in perfect harmony with the sub- 
ject—‘‘ most musical, most melan- 
choly”—with ‘‘ golden cadences” 
responsive to the thoughts. There is 
a delicacy of loveliness, a plaintive 
eharm in the image presented to us of 
the heroine, too sweet almost to dwell 
on. How exquisite is the description 
given of her by her maid, in a letter 
to her friend, relating to her fatal 
marriage :—‘* She was dressed in a 
white muslin night-gown, with striped 
lilac and white ribbons ; her hair was 
kept in the loose way you used to 
make me dress it for her at Belville, 
with two waving curls down one side 
of her neck, and a braid of little 
pearls. And to be sure, with her 


dark brown locks resting upon it, her 
bosom looked as pure white as the 
driven snow. And then her eyes, 
when she gave her hand to the count ! 
they were cast down, and you might 
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see her eye-lashes, like strokes of a 
pencil, over the white of her skin— 
the modest gentleness, with a sort of 
sadness too, as it were, and a gentle 
heave of her bosom at the same time.” 
And yet, such is the feeling commu- 
nicated to us by the whole work, that 
we are ready to believe even this art- 
less picture an inadequate representa- 
tion of that beauty which we never 
cease to feel. How natural and tear- 
moving is the letter of Savillon to his 
friend, describing the scenes of his 
early love, and recalling, with in- 
tense vividness, all the little circum- 
stances which aided its progress! 


of || What an idea, in a single expression, 


does Julia give of the depth and the 
tenderness of her affection, when de- 
scribing herself as taking jessons in 
drawing from her lover, she says that 
she felt something from the touch of 
his hand, ‘ not the less delightful from 
carrying a sort of fear along with that 
delight : it was like a pulse in the 
suul!’’ The last scenes of this novel 
are matchless. Never was so much 
of the terrific alleviated by so much of 
the pitiful. The incidents are most 
tragic ; yet over them is diffused a 
breath of sweetness, which softens 
away half their anguish, and recon- 
ciles us to that which remains. Our 
minds are prepared, long before, for 
the early nipping of that delicate 
blossem, for which this world was too 
bleak. Julia’s last interview with Sa- 
villon mitigates her doom, partly by 
the joy her heart has tasted, and which 
nothing afterwards in life could equal, 
and partly by the certainty that she 
must either become guilty or continue 
wretched. Nothing can be at once 
sweeter and more affecting than her 
extatic dream after she has taken the 
fatal mixture, her seraphical playing 
on the organ, to which the waiting 
angels seem to listen, and her tran- 
quil recalling the scenes of peaceful 
happiness with her friend, as she 
imagines her arms about her neck, 
and fancies that her Maria’s tears are 
falling on her bosom. Then comes 
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Montaubon’s description of her as 
she drank the poison ;—‘‘ She took it 
from me smiling, and her look seem- 
ed to lose its confusion. She drank 
my health! She was dressed in a 
white silk bed-gown, ornamented 
with pale silk ribbons. Her cheek 
was gently flushed from their reflec- 
tion ; her blue eyes were turned up- 
wards as she drank, and a dark brown 
ringlet lay on her shoulder.”” We 
do not think even the fate of ‘* the 
gentle lady married to the Moor’ 
calls forth tears so sweet as those 
which fall for the Julia of Mackenzie ! 
_ We rejoice to know and feel that 
these delicious tales cannot perish. 
Since they were written, indeed, the 
national imagination has been, in a 
great degree, perverted by strong 
excitements, and ‘“ fed on poisons 
till they have become a kind of nu- 
triment.”” But the quiet and unpre- 
suming beauties of these works de- 
i not on the fashion of the world. 

hey cannot be out of date till the 
dreams of young imagination shall 
vanish, and the deepest sympathies 
6f love and hope shall be chilled for 
ever. While other works are ex- 
tolled, admired, and reviewed, these 
will be loved and wept over. Their 
author, in the evening of his days, 
may truly feel that he has not lived 
in vain. Gentle hearts shall ever owé 
to him their sweetest tears, and blend 
their thought of him among their 
remembrances of the benefactors of 
their youth. And when the fever of 
the world ‘shall hang upon the 
beatings of their hearts,’’ how often 
will their spirits turn to him, who, as 
he cast a soft seriousness over the 
morning of life, shall assist in tran- 
guillizing its noon-tide sorrows ! 

New Monthly Mag. 





THE MONASTERY. 


A Romance, by the Author of “ Waverly,” 
in 3 vols. 


Tne matchless facility of the great 
‘Scottish novelist seems to increase as 


he proceeds. 





MACKENZIE. 


Critics, artists, and 
manufacturers of melo-dramas can 
scarcely seize on the beauties of one 
of his works in the way of their seve- 
ral vocations, before another full of 
materials for disquisition, picture, or 
scenic effect, starts into existence. 
He has scarcely given us time to 
breathe, after following his rapid and 
brilliant excursion into the south, be- 
fore we find him again within the 
border, wandering in the deep glens 
of his own romantic region, and com- 
pelling the delicate spirits which in 
old time were believed to haunt them, 


toappear at his bidding. The scene 


of the Monastery is laid in the south 
of Scotland ; its time is the age of 
Elizabeth ; its interest arises from 
the blended fortunes of a generous 
and gallant peasant, and of the last 
female representative of an ancient 
family, which are connected with the 
public events of the age, and influen- 
ced by fairy spells. Its chief cha- 
racters are Halbert Glendinning, a 
brave, spirited, and noble-hearted 
youth ; Julian Avenel, a passionate 
and haughty chief, something between 
the baron and the robber; Father 
Eustace, an austere monk, of fiery 
zeal for his faith, yet deep gentleness 
of soul ; Piercie Shafton, a fop of the 
Elizabethean age ; an old enthusias- 
tic preacher of the Protestant here- 
sy ; a fond, beautiful, and heroic lass 
of the mill; and, though last, not 
least, a creature of fairy race, whose 
aerial existence quivers with the fates 
of the house of Avenel. There is 
little of sustained interest in the sto- 
ry ; and, what is of more importance, 
there are few of those highly wrought 
dramatic scenes which abound in most 
of the former works of the author. 
Its chief defects arise from the inter- 
mingling of the wildest images of su- 
perstitious fantasy with the vivid pic- 
tures of real life, and the occurrences 
of authentic history. We object not 
those merits of the supernatural, 
which give a solemn, yet a softened, 





air to our contemplations, which be- 
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ing put forth with diffidence, are re- 
ceived with awe, and to which we 
may surrender our imaginations with- 
out feeling that the author’s whole 
creation is unreal and shadowy. But 
when amidst persons of flesh and 
blood, whose warm hands we seem to 
grasp, and in whose human emotions 
we intensely sympathise, fairies ap- 
pear chaunting their mystic strains, 
surrounding the characters with gro- 
tesque wonders, and actually bring- 
ing about the events of the tale by 
their spells, the effect is incongruous 
and chilling. Indeed, the spirit of 
this romance is, in herself, exceed- 
ingly perplexing. She leaps on the 
horse of a monk, and swims behind 
him along a stream until he is half 
drowned—recovers from him an Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible—conveys 
the daring hero through the earth in- 
to a cavern, where the sacred volume 
is encircled with magic flames, from 
which he seizes it—digs a grave for 
nobody, and fills it up agam, and on 
various other occasions appears a 
most ‘ tricksome spirit.”’ 

The appointing a fairy guardian 
of an English copy of the Scriptures, 
and surrounding it with spells, nei- 
ther of earth nor of hell, seems like 
the image of a dream in which wild 
shapes from times the most remote 
are fantastically blended—where re- 
alities melt into shadows—and fa- 
miliar things and strangest imagina- 
tions dance together before us. In 
one scene, indeed, the supernatural 
agency, though wholly without ap- 
parent end, produces an effect which 
is really awful. Halbert and Piercie 
Shafton meet to decide a quarrel by 
the arbitrament of blood, and seek- 
ing a fit place for their contest, come 
to the enchanted fountain in the wild- 
est recess of the glen. There they 
perceive a grave dug close by the 
foot of the rock, the green turf laid 
en one side, the earth on the other, 
and a mattock and shovel on its verge. 


This tomb, provided by unearthly | 
hands, on the margin of whicha mor- , 
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tal combat is to be decided, makes 
the blood curdle with that strange 
delight which imaginative horror 
awakens. The result, however, is 
absurd and perplexing. Shafton falls 
apparently lifeless—his body disap- 
pears—the grave is filled up, and the 
turf neatly placed over it, by the aeri- 
al sexton, and the dead re-appears, 
pale and bloody, with his wounds 
healed, to be accused of the murder 
of one who has fled, believing him- 
self to be the homicide! Though 
the general effect is very broken and 
imperfect, there are many touches 
which evidently come from the mas- 
terly hand of the author of Waverly. 
Halbert is one of the most lively and 
spirited sketches ever drawn of a 
young hero of the mountains : noble- 
minded, fiery, and most intrepid— 
beautiful in wild grace, and glowing 
with instinctive honour. The cha- 
racter of Edward, who from a mild 
and affectionate youth becomes ani- 
mated with savage joy on the sup- 
posed death of his brother and rival, 
which he disguises under threats of 
vengeance, is neither pleasant enough 
to fancy, nor probable enough to be- 
lieve. Sir Piercie Shafton—the fop 
and flowery talker of another age of 
dandyism——who speaks Sir Philip 
Sidney as though “‘he too were an 
Arcadian”’—though somewhat tire- 
some in his harangues, is the most 
original and the best sustained per- 
sonage of the novel. In vividness of 
description, the Monastery will suffer 
little by a comparison with the best 
works of its author. The songs of 
the Lady of Avenel, which she war- 
bles whenever she appears, are ex- 
quisite—light, delicate, fanciful, and 
seem to partake of the character of 
the element in which she is moving. 
In these, at least, the author of the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel stands as 
clearly confessed, as though the title- 
page of the work had contained his 
name. 








New Monthly Mag. 


SKETCH BOOK. 


THE SKETCH BOOK, 


[It is gratifying to us, as Americans, to 
see this work so favourably noticed in the 
English journals. They appear for once to 
have thrown aside their prejudices, and 
seem desirous of praising worth and talent 
in a transatlantic writer. 
lowing :] 


We copy the fol- 


_ The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Cray- 
on, Gent. London, 1820. 8vo. pp. 354. 
—The first notice taken of this work 
in England, appeared in the Literary 
Gazette, (No. 140.) of September 
25th ; and in two subsequent num- 
bers, we copied from it as many 
papers. A polite letter from the 
author, informing us that in conse- 
quence of the favourable opinion of 
his work expressed very generally 
by the periodical press, it was his 
intention to reprint it in this country, 
induced us to desist from further ex- 
tracts, which to take in anticipation 
of its being published, would, we 
thought, be an act of injustice toward 
Mr. Irving, for such, we learnt, was 
‘the name of Geoffrey Crayon. 

« In the Literary Gazettes alluded to, 
we paid the tribute of our applause 
to the American writer, whose sketch- 
es had a freshness and beauty about 
them with which we were exceeding- 
ly gratified. It is, therefore, unne- 
cessary for us to repeat these favour- 
able sentiments ; especially as the 
volume itself may now be consulted 
for their confirmation. We. shall 
‘merely say, that the essays are va- 
vious and agreeable ; that their mat- 
ter is amusing or pathetic, as required 
by the subject ; that their style is the 
best transatlantic we have yet seen ; 
and that they display an amiable and 
cultivated mind, free from violent 
prejudices, and endued with very 
considerable taleat. Except in a 
paper on English Writers, we disco- 
ver no trace of the less pleasing side 
of the American character. _'There 
the author complains, as we. con- 
ceive, without reason, boasts with. 
out foundation, and threatens with- 








out effect. Literature is of no nas 
tion; and the wise of.every coun- 
try despise those. scribblers who 
would divide science into parties, and 
split learning into: factions. Surely 
Mr. Irving has by this time dismissed 
the last slight touches of that impres- 
sion which induced him to think that 
an American author would meet with 
an unfair reception from a British 
public. His own experience must 
have convinced him .that we are far 
above such paltry feelings ; for his 
Sketch Book has been quoted most 
widely, and every voice has been 
raised to hail the appearance of a 
performance so honourable to its au- 
thor, and so creditable to his native 
land.’’—London Lit. Gaz. 


** The work before us, by its ori- 
ginality, its social and conciliating 
spirit, the poetic feeling which per- 
vades its imagery and descriptions, 
and the chastity.of its style, merits 
a more permanent esteem than is 
usually enjoyed by those of its class, 
and is calculated to improve our 
opinion of American literature. We 
learn that some of the first numbers 
are reprinting in London. 

The author. complains, with rea- 
son, of the illiberality of some Eng- 
lish writings on the affairs of Ame- 
rica; nor is he much mistaken in the 
causes to which he attributes the in- 
jury.’—New Monthly Mag. 


Wasuineton Irvine. is the sole 
author of the Sketch Book, a period- 
ical work now in the course of pub- 
lication at New-York ; from which 
numerous extracts have appeared in 
the Literary Gazette, and in many 
of the Magazines ; none of which, 
however, seem to have known from 
whose genius they were borrowing so 
largely. We are greatly at a loss to 
comprehend for what reason Mr. Ir- 
ving has judged fit to publish his 
Sketch Book in America earlier than 
in Britain ; but at all events, he is 
doing himself great injustice, by not 
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having an edition printed here, of 
every number after it has appeared 
at New York. Nothing has been 
written for a long time, for which 
it would be more safe to promise 
great and eager acceptance. The 
story of ‘ Rip Van Winkle’—the 
‘Country Life in England’—the ac- 
count of his voyage across the At- 
lantic—and ‘ The Broken Heart’— 
are all, in their several ways, very 
exquisite and classical pieces of writ- 
ing, alike honourable to the intellect 
and the heart of their author. 

** The style in which ‘ The Royal 
Poet’ is written may be taken as a 
fair specimen of Irving’s more se- 
rious manner—it is, we think, very 
graceful—infinitely more so than any 
piece of American writing that ever 
came from any other hand, and well 
entitled to be classed with the best 
English writings of our day. There 
is a rich spirit of pensive elegance 
about the commencement, and every 
sentence that follows increases the ef- 
fect. In some of the pieces of pure 
imaginative writing we have named 
above, the author strikes a deeper 
note, and witha no less masterly 
hand. He, too, has a strange power 
of mingling feelings of natural and 
visionary terror with those of a light 
and ludicrous kind—and the mode 
in which he uses this power is calcu- 
lated to produce a very striking effect 
upon all that read with enthusiasm 
what is written with enthusiasm. He 
is one of the few whose privileges it 
is to make us ‘ join trembling with 


our mirth.’ ”’—Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Mag. 


MOUNDS. 


Near the residence of Col. Ward, 
in Davidson county, fourteen miles 
above Nashville, (Tenn.) there is a 
mound. Its elevation from the com- 
mon surface of the earth, is from 12 
to 13 feet. It is about 75 vards in 

VOL. II. 








circumference. The earth of which 
it was constructed, was brought about 
90 yards, and there are stumps of 
trees standing in the place out of 
which this earth was taken, contain- 
ing 155 annular rings or circles. The 
country around is nearly level. The 
earth from the commencement of our 
digging, (this is the report of Mr. 
Earl of Nashville, dated April 6, 
1820,) was a red gravel, and con- 
tinued such for the distance of 9 feet 
from the summit, when we came to a 
very light earth, resembling that of 
ashes mixed with common earth, and 
as dry as if it had been exposed to a 
hot summer’s sun for several weeks. 
Immediately above this light ashes 
and common earth, was found a thin 
stratum of clay. This light ashes, 
&c. continued as far downward in 
the centre, as we penetrated, which 
was about 18 feet from the summit. 
At 12 feet we found charcoal, at 16 
feet leaves, at 17 feet pure ashes, 
with a mixture of lime, and substan- 
ces having a perfect resemblance to 
human bones after having been 
burned. These substances, when ex- 
posed to the air, crumbled to dust, 
with the exact appearance of the ash- 
es of a human body, after having been 
consumed by fire. There are trees 
on this mound which must be from 
100 to 130 years old. At 20 yards 
distance, is another mound, about 
half the size of the one above de- 
scribed, with a stump standing upon 
it, counting 130 annular circles ; also 
a decayed stump half as large again, 
as the one just mentioned. 

The coal 12 feet below the summit, 
and commonly only one foot above 
the surface of the ashes and earth, is 
where we should expect to find it, 
let the fire have been made for what 
purpose soever it might ; but, finding 
leaves 16 feet from the summit, and 
three feet below the surface, and be- 
low the coal, indicates a deposition 
of the leaf there after the coal. There 
was at the time of its deposition, a 
hollow arch. one foot lower than the 
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THE SKETCH BOOK, 


{It is gratifying to us, as Americans, to 
see this work so favourably noticed in the 
English journals. They appear for once to 
have thrown aside their prejudices, and 
seem desirous of praising worth and talent 
in a transallantic writer. We copy the fol- 
lowing :] 


_ The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Cray- 
on, Gent. London, 1820. 8vo. pp. 354. 
—The first notice taken of this work 
in England, appeared in the Literary 
Gazette, (No. 140.) of September 
25th ; and in two subsequent num- 
bers, we copied from it as many 
papers. A polite letter from the 
author, informing us that in conse- 


quence of the favourable opinion of’ 


his work expressed very generally 
by the periodical press, it was his 
intention to reprint it in this country, 
induced us to desist from further ex- 
tracts, which to take in anticipation 
of its being published, would, we 
thought, be an act of injustice toward 
Mr. Irving, for such, we learnt, was 
‘the name of Geoffrey Crayon. ) 
«« In the Literary Gazettes alluded to, 
we paid the tribute of our applause 
to the American writer, whose sketch- 
es had a freshness and beauty about 
them with which we were exceeding- 
ly gratified. It is, therefore, unne- 
cessary for us to repeat these favour- 
able sentiments ; especially as the 
volume itself may now be consulted 
for their confirmation. We. shall 
‘merely say, that the essays are va- 
gious and agreeable ; that their mat- 
ter is amusing or pathetic, as required 
by the subject ; that their style is the 
best transatlantic we have yet seen ; 
and that they display an amiable and 
cultivated mind, free from violent 
prejudices, and endued with very 
considerable talent. Except in a 
paper on English Writers, we disco- 
ver no trace of the less pleasing side 
of the American character. _ There 
the author complairis, as we con- 
ceive, without reason, boasts with. 
out foundation, and threatens with- 
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out effect. Literature. is of no nas 
tion; and the wise. of-every coun- 
try despise those .scribblers who 
would divide science into parties, and 
split learning into. factions. Surely 
Mr. Irving has by this time dismissed 
the last slight touches of that impres- 
sion which induced him to think that 
an American author would meet with 
an unfair reception from a British 
public. His own experience must 
have convinced him .that we are far 
above such paltry feelings ; for his 
Sketch Book has been quoted most 
widely, and every voice has been 
raised to hail the appearance of a 
performance so honourable to its au- 
thor, and so creditable to his native 
land.””—London Lit. Gaz. 


** The work before us, by its ori- 
ginality, its social and conciliating 
spirit, the poetic feeling which per- 
vades its imagery and descriptions, 
and the chastity.of its style, merits 
a more permanent esteem than is 
usually enjoyed by those of its class, 
and is calculated to. improve our 
opinion of American literature. We 
learn that some of the first numbers 
are reprinting in London. 

The author complains, with rea- 
son, of the illiberality of some Eng- 
lish writings on the affairs of Ame- 
rica; nor is he much mistaken in the 
causes to.which he attributes the in- 
jury.’ —New Monthly Mag. 


Wasuinecton Irvine. is the sole 
author of the Sketch Book, a period- 
ical work now in the course of pub- 
lication at New-York ; from which 
numerous extracts have appeared in 
the Literary Gazette, and in many 
of the Magazines ; none of which, 
however, seem to have known from 
whose genius they were borrowing so 
largely.. We are greatly at a loss to 
comprehend for what reason Mr. Ir- 
ving has judged fit to publish his 
Sketch Book in America earlier than 
in Britain ; but at all events, he is 
doing himself great injustice, by not 
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having an edition printed here, of 
every number after it has appeared 
at New York. Nothing has been 
written for a long time, for which 
it would be more safe to promise 
great and eager acceptance. The 
story of *‘ Rip Van Winkle’—the 
‘Country Life in England’—the ac- 
count of his voyage across the At- 
lantic—and ‘ The Broken Heart’— 
are all, in their several ways, very 
exquisite and classical pieces of writ- 
ing, alike honourable to the intellect 
and the heart of their author. 

** The style in which ‘ The Royal 
Poet’ is written may be taken as a 
fair specimen of Irving’s more se- 
rious manner—it is, we think, very 
graceful—infinitely more so than any 
piece of American writing that ever 
came from any other hand, and well 
entitled to be classed with the best 
English writings of our day. There 
is a rich spirit of pensive elegance 
about the commencement, and every 
sentence that follows increases the ef- 
fect. In some of the pieces of pure 
imaginative writing we have named 
above, the author strikes a deeper 
note, and witha no less masterly 
hand. He, too, has a strange power 
of mingling feelings of natural and 
visionary terror with those of a light 
and ludicrous kind—and the mode 
in which he uses this power is calcu- 
lated to produce a very striking effect 
upon all that read with enthusiasm 
what is written with enthusiasm. He 
is one of the few whose privileges it 
is to make us ‘ join trembling with 


our mirth.’ ”’—Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Mag. 


TT 
MOUNDS. 


Near the residence of Col. Ward, 
in Davidson county, fourteen miles 
above Nashville, (Tenn.) there is a 
mound. Its elevation from the com- 
mon-surface of the earth, is from 12 
to 13 feet. It is about 75 vards in 
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circumference. The earth of which 
it was constructed, was brought about 
90 yards, and there are stumps of 
trees standing in the place out of 
which this earth was taken, contain- 
ing 155 annular rings or circles. The 
country around is nearly level. The 
earth from the commencement of our 
digging, (this is the report of Mr. 
Earl of Nashville, dated April 6, 
1820,) was a red gravel, and con- 
tinued such for the distance of 9 feet 
from the summit, when we came to a 
very light earth, resembling that of 
ashes mixed with common earth, and 
as dry as if it had been exposed to a 
hot summer’s sun for several weeks. 
Immediately above this light ashes 
and common earth, was found a thin 
stratum of clay. This light ashes, 
&c. continued as far downward in 
the centre, as we penetrated, which 
was about 18 feet from the summit. 
At 12 feet we found charcoal, at 16 
feet leaves, at 17 feet pure ashes, 
with a mixture of lime, and substan- 
ces having a perfect resemblance to 
human bones after having been 
burned. These substances, when ex- 
posed to the air, crumbled to dust, 
with the exact appearance of the ash- 
es of a human body, after having been 
consumed by fire. There are trees 
on this mound which must be from 
100 to 130 years old. At 20 yards 
distance, is another mound, about 
half the size of the one above de- 
scribed, with a stump standing upon 
it, counting 130 annular circles ; also 
a decayed stump half as large again, 
as the one just mentioned. 

The coal 12 feet below the summit, 
and commonly only one foot above 
the surface of the ashes and earth, is 
where we should expect to find it, 
let the fire have been made for what 
purpose soever it might ; but, finding 
leaves 16 feet from the summit, and 
three feet below the surface, and be- 
low the coal, indicates a deposition 
of the leaf there after the coal. There 
was at the time of its deposition, a 
hollow arch, one foot lower than the 
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leaves, and at 17 feet from the sum- 
mit, 

The dryness of the ashes continu- 
ing from 9 to 18 feet below the sum- 
mit, shows a preservation from water, 
as did the leaves from the time they 
were there deposited. The ashes 
‘being found from 9 to 18 feet below 
the summit, and probably continuing 
from a point near to the summit and 
to a greater distance than 18 feet be- 
low, shows that the mound was a re- 
ceptacle prepared for dead bodies be- 
fore they were placed in it. The 
covering of the interior, with an out- 
ward coat of red gravel, contrived for 
the absorption of rain water, and 
preventing its access to the ashes, 
shows the sacred estimation in which 
they were held. The thin stratum 
of clay was the inner covering used, 
because of its adhesive properties, 
and to make the outer covering the 
more readily and closely attach to it. 
Why were these ashes, more than any 
other ashes, so carefully secured 
against the contact of . water? and 
why so carefully prepared for a du- 

«ration of eternity ? Why so much la- 
bour bestowed to answer the object 
to be accomplished ? and, if the ma- 
terials of which the outward cover- 
ing are composed, were brought from 
the hollow at the distance. of 90 
yards, how. many hands must have 


been employed in the removal, if 


waggons and carts were not in use, 
and if the wheel was unknown to the 
people who built this mound? What 
sort of a government must it have 
been, which was able to command 
the services of so many persons at 
ene and the same time ?—persons 
who must have contributed their joint 
efforts for this tumulus ? Any where 
near to this mound there is not any 
species of earth of the crumbling pro- 
perty or unadhesive disseverence of 
parts, that would, when dried by a 
fire of the most extreme heat, acquire 
so'much the appearance of ashes as 
the interior substances above de- 
scribed.do ; much less had water ever 








been intermixéd with it. Thete is 
much reason to believe, that what 
Mr. Earl supposes to be ashes, is 
really such ; and why do ashes occupy 
the whole interior? If ever used 
for a habitation, the ashes would have 
been removed from time to time. 
There must have been a crater at the 
summit; and from thence the coal 
and ashes must have been precipita- 
ted into the inner parts of the mound 
and into the hollow below the sur- 
face. The leaves must have fallen 
through the crater, after the burning 
and falling in of the ashes, and have 
covered them before the next burn- 
ing took place ; or, the ashes must 
have been made at another place, 
and then been brought from it to this 
mound ; and, in passing from one 
place to the other, must have re- 
ceived these leaves. The substance 
to which the leaf adhered is now pe- 
trified, or ossified ; for it has the lat- 
ter appearance, at least as much as 
the other, and has the impression of 
the stem of the leaf clearly apparent 
upon it, so that.no man can mistake it. 

In India, some sectaries burn, and 
others inter the bodies of their dead : 
the followers of Vishnu are burned, 
the Sonnyaries are all interred. Af- 
ter the performance of certain cere- 
monies, the body is placed in a sit- 
ting posture, ina large basket sus- 
pended with straw ropes upon a 
strong pole of bamboo, and carried 
by four Bramins ; they proceed to ar 
excavation on the bank of a river, if 
in the neighbourhood, which is dug 
so as to resemble a well, about six 
feet in depth, and is filled up about 
one half with salt, on which the body 
is placed in the posture which has 
been described. It is then covered 
up to the neck with salt, which they 
press closely all round, so as to keep 
the head immoveable. Earth is finally 
accumulated over the head, to the 
height of several feet, and upon the 
heap is raised an object of Hindoo 
worship. Some of these tombs have 
become famous, and are visited by 
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pilgrims from afar, with offerings and 
sacrifices. (Dubois, vol. 1st. 108, 110.) 
Substitute coal and ashes as preserva- 
tives, instead of salt, and here is every 
semblance that could be expected. 
When a Bramin dies, his body, well 
confined by a rope, is carried to the 
pile ; a trench, six or seven feet in 
length, is dug; a pile is erected of 
dry wood, on which the body is laid 
at full length, and fired. 

The Phenician idolatry, into which 
the people of Judea fell in the time 
of Jeremiah, in the seventh century 
before Christ, described in Jeremiah, 
ch. 7. v. 31. * And they have built the 
high places of Tophet,which is in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, to burn 
their sons and their daughters in the 
fire,’ &c. Jeremiah, ch. 32. v. 35: 
‘And they built the high places 
of Baal, which are in the valley of 
the son of Hinnom, to cause their 
sons and their daughters to pass 
through the fire unto Moloch,” &c. ch. 
19. v. 5. ‘ They have built also the 
high places of Baal, to burn their 
sons with fire, for burnt offerings unto 
Baal.”? 2d Chronicles, ch. 28. v. 3. 
Psalms, ch. 106. v. 37. v.38. Eze- 
kiel, ch. 16. v. 20. and 21. 

The custom prevailed universally 
in Asia, among those who worshipped 
the sun, to build high places for sa- 
crifice, and to sacrifice by fire human 
victims as the most acceptable offer- 
ing that could be made to the Deity. 
If therefore one custom prevails here, 
and those who used it were worship- 
pers of the sun, the conformity of the 
custom to that of Asia cannot be re- 
jected, when offered as proof of Ame- 
rican descent from that quarter of the 
globe. This custom came doubtless 
to this country—I mean what is now 
called Tennessee, from the south and 
west. The ‘Creeks, Cherokees, 
Choetaws and ‘Ohickasaws, all say 
they came fronr;the west ; some of 
them say they fled-from a race of 


‘men, who carried lightning and thun- 
‘der in their hands. Their names of 


places, in some instances, are the 
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same as those in Mexico. Their mo- 
numental erections are upon the same 
plan, and of the same form. Their 
paintings ofthe sun and moon upon 
rocks, and the remains of their high 
places, dedicated to sacrificial pur- 
poses, are such as are used by the 
Asiatic worshippers of the sun ; and 
the want of such appearances on the 
east of the Alleganies, all point at an 
ancient inhabitant totally distinct 
from that which the Europeans found 
here on their arrival ; and the history 
of the Tuscaroras, who were on Ko- 
anoke in North Carolina, and who 
emigrated long before the arrival of 
Europeans into Carolina, form a na- 
tion near to, or beyond the lakes, and 
finally returned to them again, that is, 
such as remained of the natives in 
Carolina, shows also the course of 
emigration of those people, who were 
settled on the shores of the Atlantic. 
They came from countries far to the 
north, and kept on the sea coast. 

The Scythians, Thracians, Greeks, 
Trojans, Persians, Romans, Germans, 
Lacedemonians and Parthians, all of 
them made such structures ; but it is 
not true that. all Indians did. It 
would not follow that this similarity is 
the mere effect of similar mental and 
corporal powers,without any imitation, 
and without any original to imitate. 

Mounds are also found in the Paci- 
fic islands; one at Lefooga, with 
trees growing upon it 40 feet high, and 
the diameter of its summit 50 feet, 
said to have been raised in memory of 
one of their kings. Cook’s Voy. vol. 
1. p. 263. At Tongataboo is another, 
3 feet high. In Atooni, very tall ones, 
white, standing in burying grounds, 
like those in Otaheite, &c. Cook's 
Voy. vol. 1. p. 200. 

But, with respect te the mound 
opened by Mr. Earl, we will add: 
Perhaps the reddish coat which in- 
crusted the ashes, may have been 
caused by the action of the fire in the 
interior of the mound, the outer co- 
vering of which may not have been 
added immediately after the. flame 
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had reduced the pile to ashes, but 
may have stood where it now is be- 
fore the flame was raised ; and the 
leaf may have been insinuated, when 
the top of the tree was of full growth, 
which shows the time of year when it 
fell into the mound. 

‘There is no circumstance in nature 
which would lead men every where to 
raise mounds over the dead, from re- 
ligious. devotion. We see in this age, 
and in all ages, many nations who do 
not pursue such a practice : still less 
is there a cause in nature which can 
induce the custom of taking the dirt 
of which the mound is composed, a 
considerable distance from the mound 
itself; a circumstance in which our 
mounds agree with those in England 
and Scotland, and perhaps in other 
northern countries of Europe. This 
latter circumstance must have been 
deduced from a common original. 
Burning of the dead, so far from be- 
ing the result of a natural cause, has 
been practised but by few nations. 
All these customs are derivative. If 
we.can discover who buried under 
«ground, and who burned with fire ; 
and. especially if we can discover 
who did both, we shall approach near 
to the original parentage of the abori- 
ginal American. 

The interment alone of dead bo- 
dies, was practised by the Ethiopi- 
ans, Egyptians, Lybians, Hebrews, 
the people of Mesopotamia, the Par- 
thians, the Phenicians, the Thracians, 
and all the Scythian tribes. 

Burning on funeral piles was prac- 
tised in India. The Trojans, Greeks, 
and Romans, burned as well as buried. 
Burning ceased among the Romans, 
and probably among the Greeks also, 
in the time of Theodosius the Roman 
emperor, abgut the 4th century after 
the christian era. Burning the wife 
on the funeral pile of the husband is 
a custom in India, from times of the 
highest antiquity. The most ancient 
laws of India inculcate this sacrifice 
as a duty, and is noted as a living cus- 
tom by Cicero. The funeral of Pa- 
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troclus in Homer, and of the father of 
Eneas in Virgil, will show the custom 
that prevailed 1000 years before 
Christ in Asia Minor. Calanus, a 
philosopher of India, burned himself 
on the funeral pile, in the presence of 
Alexander, as did also another In- 
dian in the presence of Augustus. 

It is perhaps nearly certain, that 
the Greeks and Romans had no inter- 
course with America; and if so, we 
look no where else than to the south- 
ern and eastern parts of Asia, where 
the dead are burned and mounds 
raised. Thence probably came the 
custom which raised the mound we 
are considering—kindled the funeral 
pile—and superstitiously brought 
dirt to construct it 90 yards.— 
Nashville Whig. 
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ON THE NEGRO EMPIRE OF HAYTI,. 


Poxitictans, who love to contem- 
plate events on a great scale, have 
within these few years seen a succes- 
sion to their heart’s desire. They 
have witnessed the fall of ancient mo- 
narchies, and the establishment of 
new : they have beheld those new 
ones fail, and have contemplated the 
consequences, so far as they are 
hitherto developed.- But there re- 
mains one of these novelties, more 
striking than any of the rest, from 
the circumstances which attend it ; 
and this, to the eye of the sagacious, 
offers results, perhaps not very prox- 
imate—perhaps, too, not very distant 
—in which a larger portion of man- 
kind is concerned, than the general- 
ity of those who pass for well-in- 
formed * allow themselves to believe. 

It is no more than natural, that 
Europeans should feel the most lively 
interest in events of which Euro 
has been the theatre; and the Bri- 
tish isles, by their adjacency to the 
principal seat of revolutionary fero- 
city, have been occupied most in- 
tensely with the scenes passing im- 
mediately around them. The con- 
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sequences left by those scenes shrink 
into diminished proportion when com- 

pared with what the intelligent are 

inclined to predict as probable, from 

the new condition in which a part of 
our species heretofore considered as 

property—absolute property—now 

find themselves. The Negro king- 

dom of Hayti is one of those extraor- 

dinary incidents in the history of 
mankind to which attention will be 

drawn, sooner or later, if not by its 

peculiarity, yet by its importance. 

it took its birth amidst the most hor- 

rid of political convulsions ; jealousy 

and revenge were its parents ; fire 

and massacre were its sponsors ;_de- 

vastation and ruin were its guardians, 
and its tutors were barbarous chiefs, 
rendered still more barbarous by the 
keen sense of treason and treachery 
practised against them, from which 
they barely escaped ; and of oppres- 
sion, the wounds of which they still 
retained, not skin deep, but deep in 
their flesh. In its earliest infancy this 
singular community resisted with 
complete effect the most mighty ef- 
forts of its mother country, Imperial 
France: Buonaparte sent thither, 
under his brother-in-law, and one of 
his ablest generals, General Le Clerc, 
a force of 35,000 men; and to this 
he added reinforcements exceeding 
20,000. They perished. More than 
25,000 preceded General Le Clerc 
to the grave ; and the whole number 
that fell victims to the attempt against 
‘Hayti, in the short space of thirty- 
four months, amounted to 62,500. 

It is not to the military skill alone 
of this negro population, that this ef- 
fectual defeat of a powerfu! and in- 
veterate adversary should be attribu- 
ted ; the nature of the climate, with 
the inevitable severities of the ser- 
vice, induced diseases, rapidly ex- 
tended them throughout the army, 
and rendered them peculiarly fatal. 
We have now, therefore, to contem- 
plate this race of blacks as left to 
themselves, and no longer com- 
pressed by apprehension, or swayed 























by the alternations of hope and fear. 
What is their policy, when thus at 
liberty? This is a question for the 
meditation of statesmen. What is 
their literature ?—and what character 
is it most likely to present? This 
rather meets our present purpose ; 
and is more susceptible of a defini- 
tive answer. And yet, in truth, these 
questions are more intimately related 
than the judicious have hitherto in- 
clined to admit; and, because this 
relation has been overlooked in some 
late speculations on the subject, we 
shall here introduce a few words re- 
specting it. Our readers know that 
St. Domingo, the former name of the 
island of Hayti, was divided, as pro- 
perty, between the French and the 
Spaniards ; and that the French part 
of the island is that which has de-: 
stroyed, or expelled, its former mas- 
ters, and assumed independence as 2 
state. That portion of it to which 
we immediately refer has already 
seen three chiefs, of whom two have 
caused themselves to be crowned as 
kings, (or emperors,) have exercised’ 
the power and prerogatives of royalty, 
and have enacted laws and originated 
constitutions, with all the forms and 
phrases of unquestioned and unques- 
tionable monarchs. The first king 
was Dessalines, who was crowned 
emperor, Oct. 8, 1804, under the 
name of Jacques I. He was killed 
on the 17th of October, 1806. The 
second emperor is the now reigning 
sovereign, who was crowned June 2, 
1811, under the name of Henry 1. 
The character and policy of this chief 
deserves attention. 

We are not about to estimate his 
military character; nor, properly 
speaking, that of his internal govern- 
ment : it is enough for us to recal to 
mind, that he was originally a French 
slave ; that French was the language 
spoken by his masters, and by the 
population of which he is now the 
head ; in short, French was his mo- 

ther tongue. Yet does this negro 
emperor prefer the language, the 
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dress, the manners, the appearance, 
and the institutions of the English. 
When commander of Cape Francois, 
under Toussaint L’Overture, the first 
of the three chiefs, he gave public 
dinners, to which the British officers 
within distance were invited; and 
his conversation was always in Eng- 
lish, which he speaks with considera- 
ble fluency. His dress, when he 
dresses to please himself, is the Wind- 
soruniform. He is ambitious to com- 
mit the conduct of his public institu- 
tions to Englishmen. Dr. Stuart has 
the care of his military hospital ; he 
has established parochial schools for 
the instruction of children, on the 
principles of Bell and Lancaster ; 
and these are superintended by Eng- 
lishmen. In these the English lan- 
guage is taught; and the scholars 
read and write, and perform their ex- 
ercises in this language. In short, 
this language receives every encour- 
agement in the power of the king, 
that is calculated to render it popular. 
The children of the public functiona- 
Ties are expected to be well versed in 
«English ; and the influence of fashion, 
as adopted among the higher ranks, 
is, even on the mind of a negro, in- 
calculable and indelible. If any ask, 
What has this to do with policy ? it 
might be asked in reply—Whether 
the blue mountains of Jamaica are 
not visible from Hayti; and what is 
the language of the black population 
on that island? Moreover, what lan- 
guage is likely to be spoken among 
their descendants, all of whom must 
be born on the island, no fresh im- 
portations, by which the dialects of 
Africa might be refreshed or renewed, 
being permitted. A more extended 
‘inquiry would ask, also, What is the 
language of the black population in 
America? of that numerous body of 
oppressed individuals which has not 
now to learn its own preponderance 
in .point of numbers in Virginia, 
Georgia, the Carolinas, &c.? The 
various African dialects of these 
slaves are so numerous and so hete- 








rogeneous, that the most a¢complished 
emissary could never make himself 
intelligible to all who speak them ; 
but let him address them in a lan- 
guage they all understand—they all 
must understand—and preface his 
elocution by the words “ LIBERTY 
and EquaLity,” the consequences 
cannot possibly be doubtful. 
New Monthly Mag... 





SOUTHEY’S NEW POEM. 


[The following editorial remarks on the 
Poem promised by Mr. Southey,* and the 
Letter of Dr. Jarvis; are taken from the 
New-York Daily Advertiser.] 


It is stated in the newspapers, 
that Mr. Southey, the British Poet 
Laureat, is engaged in writing a poem 
on the history of King Philip, the 
well known New-England Indian 
Chief, and that the scene of the poem 
is laid in Connecticut : and, it is add- 
ed, that he intends, in this work, to 
remove any impressions that may 
have been received on this side the 
Atlantic, of his unfriendliness to this 
country. Mr. Southey is a man of 
genius, and of very distinguished lite- 
rary attainments, and we should be 
gratified to find him disposed to do 
justice to our national and individual 
character. But, however willing he 
may be to accomplish this object, we 
shall be very much disappointed if 
he does not fail in what, we take it 
for granted, must be the main object 
of his poem—a delineation of savage 
manners and character. It would be 
strange, indeed, when the people of 
Great Britain, even those who are 
the best informed on other important 
subjects, are so extremely ignorant of 
this country, of its character, man- 





* See an original Letter of Mr. Southey, 
to a gentleman in New-York, published ia 
the April Number of the Belles-Lettres Re- 
pository, in which he says, “I have begun a 
poem of considerable length, of which the 
scene lies in Connecticut, and the time in 
Philip’s wer.” 
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ners, and government, and in many 
instances even of its geographical di- 
visions, if they should understand the 
Indian character. We know of no 
subject that could occupy the atten- 
tion and talents of a literary stranger, 
in which he would be less likely to 
succeed, than that which Mr. Southey 
is said to have chosen. 

Philip flourished nearly a hundred 
and fifty years ago. His residence 
was at Mount Hope, in the then colo- 
lony, now state of Rhode-Island ; not 
in Connecticut. His famous war 
with the white inhabitants of New- 
England commenced in 1675, and in 
the following year was terminated by 
his death. He was a brave and he- 
roic chief, strongly attached to his 
nation’s independence, and a deter- 
mined enemy to the English settlers, 
who were, in his opinion, rapacious 
intruders upon his soil, and deadly 
foes to him and his people. His 
courage was undaunted, his hardihood 
almost incredible, and his talents and 
skill in extricating himself from great 
difficulties and dangers almost unri- 
valled. But the sanguinary war 
which he carried on for more than a 
year with the whites, raged far more 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
than in Connecticut. The war was 
brought to a close by the celebrated 
Major Church, of Plymouth, one of 
the most brave and active officers of 
his time. The following account of 
it is given by the venerable Historian 
of Connecticut. 

**Captain Church, of Plymouth, 
afterwards Major Church, a famous 
partizan, took several small parties of 
the enemy. The Indians who were 
taken, or came in to the English, to 
save their own lives, betrayed their 
friends, and led the English captains 
to their haunts and hiding places. 
Thus assisted, the Massachusetts and 
Plymouth soldiers hunted Philip from 
week to week, and from place to 
place. They captured and killed 
his brother, his counsellors, his chief 
men, and his wife and family ; but his 
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mind. continued firm and unbroken. 
In the midst of all this misfortune 
and distress, he would hear no pro- 


posals of peace. At length, on the 
12th of August, [1676] Captain 
Church, led by one of Philip’s men, 
whom he had disaffected by shooting 
his brother, only for proposing to him 
fo make peace with the colonies, 
surprised this famous Sachem in a 
swamp, near Mount Hope. As he 
was flying to make his escape, the 
Indian, who had been guide to the 
party, shot him through the heart. 
Thus fell a brave enemy, who had 
defended himself and his country, 
and, what he imagined to be his own 
and the just rights of his countrymen, 
to the last extremity.” 

At the commencement of the war, 
Philip and one of his kinsmen 
commanded about five hundred war- 
riors, and the Narragansetts, with 
whom he was closely allied, nearly 
two thousand. These powerful tribes 
were not only conquered during the 
controversy, but almost exterminated, 

To a man of real poetical genius, 
and well acquainted with the savage 
character, manners, customs, and his- 
tory, the life of Philip might afford a 
good subject for a poem. But we 
shall be agreeably disappointed if 
Mr. Southey succeeds in his attempt. 


Letter from Dr. Jarvis, to the Editor of the 
New-York Daily Advertiser. 
Sir,—In your paper of yesterday 
I observe a notice that Mr. Southey, 
the British Laureat, is engaged in 
writing a poem on the history of Kin 
Philip, the celebrated Chief of Mount 
Hope ; and the opinion you express 
of the probable failure of his attempt 
appears to me well grounded. That 
he will produce exquisite poetry, no 
one, I presume, will doubt ; and that 
he will construct an epic which will 
be read with delight in England, 
must be expected from the author of 
Roderick. But I am inclined to think 
it impossible that he can satisfy the 


4 American public,~mless he will take 
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the trouble to visit this country. His 
delineations of our scenery as well as 
of the Indian character will to us 
want the charm of reality. The co- 
louring may be fine, but there will be 
a defect in the keeping. I recollect 
having seen a French picture of the 
entrance of the British into Washing- 
ton, in which a palm tree occupied a 
conspicuous ‘position in the fore 
ground ; and it is very probable that 
an unlucky mistake of a similar na- 
ture will, to our eyes at least, associ- 
ate with Mr. Southey’s work a sense 
of the ridiculous, which must partially 
eclipse the most radiant beauties. 
None, therefore, but an American, or 
one who has resided for some time in 
America ; one who has well studied 
the character of the Indians, and ob- 
served their modes of thought, action 
and expression ; one who has become 
familiar with the scenes which have 
been rendered famous by their deeds ; 
one who has collected the traditions, 
which, like the spectres of their de- 
parted warriors, hover around their 
graves ; can be competent to do jus- 
tice to such a theme. 


« Know ye the Indian warrior race ?>— 
How their light form springs in lofty grace ; 
Like the pine that shoots on their mountain 
' side, 
That will not bow in its deathless pride ; 
Whose rugged limbs of stubborn bone 
No flexuous power of art will own, 
But bow to Heaven’s red bolt alone! 
How their hue is deep as the western dye 
Thet fades in Autumn’s evening sky ; 
That lives forever on their brow, 
In the summer’s heat and the winter’s snow ; 
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How their glance is far as the eagle’s flight, 
And fierce and true, as the panther’s sight ; 
How their souls are like the crystal wave, 
Where the spirit dwells in his northern cave ; 
Unruffled én its cavern’d bed, 
Calm lies its glimmering surface spread ;— 
Ks tet outlet uneonfest, 
The pebble’s weight upon its breast 

wake its echoing thunders deep, 

And when their muttering accents sleep, 
Hts dark recesses bear them yet— 
And tell of deathless love or hate !” 


As such a subject belongs, I may 
almost say exclusively, to ourselves, 
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and requires so much talent and iy: 
dustry to be treated of well ; it will, 
I doubt not, be interesting to the pub- 
lic to learn, that “The Wars of 
Philip’ were selected as the subject 
of a metrical tale, more than two 
years ago, by a young poet of great 
promise, who is now, alas ! no more— 
I allude to the late Rev. James W. 
Eastburn. 

While he was preparing for Holy 
Orders under the direction of Bishop 
Griswold, at Bristol, in Rhode-Island, 
he was led by his proximity to the 
scene of Philip’s exploits, to select 
them as the subject of his muse ; and 
in conjunction with a friend, he began 
and completed, during the years 
1817 and 1818, the first draft of a 
poem, entitled “‘ Yamoyden : A Tale 
of the Wars of Philip.” 

The hero is a fictitious character, 
whose adventures are interwoven 
with the incidents derived from real 
history. The underplot contains the 
story of an exile of the Independent 
persuasion, who fought against the 
royal party in the civil wars in Eng- 
land—the elopement of his daughter 
with an Indian—the conversion of the 
husband by the wife—their adven- 
tures and death. The Indian in- 
cantations, war-songs, and council 
speeches, are introduced and con- 
trasted with the conduct and spirit of 
the white men under the dominion of 
their stern enthusiasm. Mr. Eastburn 
frequently traversed all the scenes of 
the poem, and his descriptions were 
written on the spot, with the accurate 
observation of a mind alive to the 
charms of nature, and with that glow 
of feeling which the admonitus loco- 
rum must produce in the soul of a 
poet. 

His removal to Virginia, and the 
arduous labours ef his ministry, pre- 
vented his transcribing more than two 
cantos, and a small portion of the 
third, which he began to correct a2 
few weeks before his death. The re- 
mainder of the poem, which extends to 
six cantos, is yet to be transcribed. 
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The notes were collected conjointly 
by himself and the friend who was 
associated with him in his labours, 
and the greater part of them are pre- 
pared for the press. 

As I have seen but a small portion 
of this poem, it would be improper to 
express an opinion as to its general 
merits. A short specimen of the ver- 
sification is given in the foregoing de- 
lineation of the Indian character, 
which was selected more on account 
of its connection with my own 
thoughts, than of its relative excel- 
lence, when compared with the rest 
of the poem. There are many other 
passages which appear to me to be 
far superior to the extract which | 
have given. The story of Nora, the 
daughter of the Independent, and the 
wife of Yamoyden, is exquisitely pa- 
thetic ; and were it not for the fear of 
occupying too large a portion of your 
columns, I should be tempted to copy 
the greater part of the second canto. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Eastburn 
expressed a wish to dedicate this 
poem, should it ever be published, to 
Mr. Southey, though he was of course 
entirely ignorant of the intention of 
the latter to write on the same sub- 
ject. 
I am, Sir, 

Very respectfully, 

Your most obed’t. serv’t. 

SAMUEL F. JARVIS. 

New-York, Thursday, May 18, 1820. 





[Few subjects have been discussed in this 
country since the adoption of the Federal 
constitution, of more importance than that 
which we anticipate will engage much of 
public attention during the present recess of 
congress—we mean the encouragement of 
domestic industry. Itis painful to see, in are- 
spectable southern paper, with what jeering 
levity the petitioners to congress, on this sub- 
ject, are treated ; we fear it is but too conso- 
nant to southern feelings, arising from an un- 
worthy sectional jealousy, whieh, if allowed 
to take deep root, and grow up among us, will. 
undermine the foundation of our republic, 
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and scatter the superstructure to the winds. 
Once sever the links that grapple the inter- 
ests and the affections of the east, the north, 
and the south, and our bond of union—the 
great charter of our liberties—the record of 
our national existence, will not only be defa- 
ced by the tears, but may be blotted out for- 
ever by the blood of our fellow-citizens. 
We are not alarmists: but the seeming in- 
difference of congress to the numerous pe- 
titions, signed by as respectable a body of 
men as ever were identified in one interest, 
will call forth warm and spirited animadver- 
sions from the north and east; and these 
again will be retorted from the south-— 
Where will this stop? We would recommend 
to our southern brethren to profit by the 
counsels of the man whom they have de- 
lighted to honour—the venerable Jefferson ; 
he has emphatically told them, that “ the 
time has arrived when we must place the 
agriculturist and manufacturer side by 
side ;” that “manufactures are now as ne- 
cessary to our independence as to our com- 
forts.” To all we would recommend, for 
their text book, the Farewell Address of the 
Father of our Country. 

We insert the following, as a specimen of 
the temper with which this subject is likely 
to be discussed. ] 


Let us alone.—The whole of Mr. 
Baldwin’s brood has finally passed “‘ to 
the tomb of the Capulets.”” The cash 
duty bill was strangled in the house of 
representatives. . ‘The tariff has early 
received the coup de grace in the se- 
nate. The poor auction bill, after hav- 
ing been bandied about the represent- 
ative chamber,is ultimately kicked out 
of doors. Joy go with them! A system 
more utterly at war with the clearest 
principles of the age, better calcula- 
ted to tax the leading interests of the 
country for the benefit of a subordi- 
nate and privileged order, and to 
place two elasses of the community at 
the feet of a third, was scarcely ever 
conceived in the dark days of feudal 
restriction. Let us alone. Govern- 
ment is at best a rude, unwieldy, and 
bungling machine; it is an evil, 
though a necessary evil ; it is one to 
which it is ‘essential .to say, ‘ thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther. - 
8 
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Confine yourselves to the objects for 
which you are instituted ; assume no 
more power than is necessary to 
these objects ; and invade as little as 
possible the liberty of the people. 
Let conscience be free ; leave opinion 
to itself; let the pursuits of industry 
be as free as possible.” Men who 
depart from these principles are en- 
thusiasts or empirics. There has 
been much idle talk on this measure. 
A bounty on manufactures would not 
have relieved the distresses of the 
times. There is a vis medicatrix in a 
free society which will work out its 
cure. The times are “ out of joint,” 
but leave them to themselves. Let 
us not die of the doctor—but leave 
nature to herself. 

We congratulate our fellow citizens 
on the destruction of the Tariff Bill. 
We thank the Senate for the early and 
manly stand which they have taken 
against it. Let ignorance, let dis- 
appointed interest, or factious ambi- 
tion, clamour as much as they will at 
the catastrophe ; the enlightened 
friends of the country will thank 


_them for their determination. We 


have not met with a single citizen, 
however humble, or however high, 
who does not sincerely thank them 
for their vote. 


The sights I have seen. 


I have seen within the last month 
scenes that surprize me almost as 
much as the vision which astonished 
Mirza. 

I have seen attempts in a free coun- 
try to make farmers and merchants 
the slaves of manufacturers. 

_I have seen Americans lose sight of 
the clearest principles of the age, and 
adopt the exploded errors of the old 
European economists. : 

_ [have seen attempts made to drive 
men from the fields of nature and the 
light of heaven, and coop them up in 
factories and foundries. 

I have seen the fable of the tanner 
again realized. I was told that no- 

~thing was so good for fortification as 








leather ; and no cure {or our present 
embarrassments but a tax for the be- 
nefit of the manufacturers. 

I have seen a measure seriously ad- 
vocated that would have filled our 
coasts with smugglers, and our land 
with excisemen. 

I have seen men build up their 
means of ambition on cotton stuffs and 
broadcloths. 

I have seen men of liberal minds, 
preaching up a tax of 30 per cent. on 
foreign literature—taxing the very 
understanding of a free people for 
the aid of a few printers. 

Ihave seen a senator from N. Y. 
whom his friends were wont to hail 
as @ great statesman, veer like a wea- 
thercock in the course of one week, 

I have seen the representative of 
the greatest commercial town in the 
state, the only representative from 
that state who voted for restrictions 
upon commerce. 

I have seen, on two occasions, the 
representatives of people betraying 
their interests, and the representa- 
tives of the states standing up for 
them. 

In the next two months I shall see 
organized a National Institution for 
promoting industry in the United 
States; I shall see another host of 
essayists and pamphleteers rushing 
from the press, and deafening the pub- 
lic by clamour and complaint. 

I shall see new plans formed—new 
plots projected-—anti- Missourians and 
manufacturers clubbing together— 
and new efforts made to alienate the 
citizen of the north from his brother 
of the south.— Richmond Enquirer. 


Circular of the Board of the National Insti- 
tution for Promoting Industry in the Uni- 
ted States, to their fellow citizens. 


Tue board feel it incumbent on 
them again to give notice, that a con- 
vention of the friends of national in- 
| dustry will be held in the city of 
New-York on the first Wednesday of 
June next, to which they are invited 
to send delegates duly empowered. 
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When.the leading journals of the 
administration of our general govern- 
ment openly advocate the doctrine, 
‘‘ that public disorders will best regu- 
late themselves ;”’ asentiment, which, 
if correct, would prove the inutility 
of all social institutions ; when inge- 
nuity has been exhausted to prove 
that legislative measures to sustain 
our manufactures ‘is taxing the 
many for the benefit of the few,’’ it 
behooves the friends of national in- 
dustry and national prosperity, to 
come out in their strength, and put 
down such sophistry, as the ebulli- 
tions of ignorance, and the arguments 
of enemies to our republic. 

The late proceedings of the Con- 
gress of the United States show the 
necessity of a systematic and vigo- 
rous co-operation, to effect the ob- 
jects of our association, which are, 
to promote the prosperity of the agri- 
cultural, the manufacturing, and 
commercial interests of the nation, by 
procuring from the government equal 
encouragement and protection to 
every branch of industry. 

When we contemplate the policy 
which refuses relief to 30,000 pe- 
titioners—freemen, representing a 
vested capital of about 250 millions 
of dollars, readered unproductive for 
want of that protection which is vo- 
luntarily granted to the humblest 
subjects of despotic governments— 
When it is recollected that a consi- 
derable portion of the capital was 
vested during the war with the im- 
plied assurance, that it should be 
protected ; and that on the return of 
peace, the government adopted a 
policy to encourage the importation 
of foreign fabrics, to the destruction 
of our young establishments ; we 
need look no farther for the prolific 
cause of a great portion of the dis- 
tress which pervades every depart- 
ment of industry, and has spread a 
deep gloom over the rising fortune 
of this nation. 

The improvident conduct of go- 
vernment in thus neglecting to en- 
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courage and protect the arts, cannot 
but excite the astonishment of en- 
lightened men of every nation. Our 
favoured rivals cannot refrain from 
the following expressions of scorn 
and contempt, which, however wound- 
ing to our pride and love of charity, 
we must confess are merited. ‘‘ The 
Edinburgh Review,” ina !ate num- 
ber, says—‘‘ In the four quarters of 
the globe, who reads an American 
book ? or looks at an American pic- 
ture, or statue? who drinks out of 
American glasses? or eats out of 
American plates ? or wears an Ame- 
rican coat or gown? or sleeps in 
American blankets ?” Let the ad- 
vocates for “‘ trade regulating itself,”’ 
answer these questions, and prove 
that we are still the most enlightened 
among the nations. 

The board are fully impressed 
with the opinion, that effectually to 
accomplish the objects of the con- 
vention, it will be necessary to adopt 
some system which shall promote the 
election to office of men of enlarged 
minds and firmness of character—who 
will keep a watchful eye over all the 
departments of productive industry, 
and guard their interests with pater- 
nalcare. If the foundation is solid, 
the superstructure will be safe. The 
nation has too long built upon sand, 
and rested its hopes on a feeble ba- 
sis. In behalf of the board. 

W. Few, President. 

Jacos T. Waxpen, Sec’ry. 

We seriously ask the calculating 
men of this town and its vicinity, what 
would be our probable situation at 
this moment, were it not for our ma- 
nufactures ? What is the only profita- 
ble shipping business ? The coasting 
trade ! supported by our shipments of 
goods for the southern markets. 
Were it not for our mills, the grass 
might grow in the market-square—-they 
are all that keep us alive. In every 
direction excepting that of Boston, 
the balance of trade is in our favour. 
To Boston, however.we must still look 
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for those imported luxuries, which are 
the bane of the country, and the 
source of wretchedness to the people. 
Cannot this unthrifty trade be stop- 
ped ? It may, without injury to a sin- 
re individual of the community. 
t our ladies and gentlemen inquire 
for American Goons only, when they 
enter a retail shop, and the retailers 
will soon have good assortments of 
them, and will reap a better profit 
than they now make on the imported 
trumpery which they buy in Boston. 
Why are our banks ina better situ- 
ation than those of any other state in 
the union ? Why do they possess more 
specie, and a more solid credit ? Why 
do they lose nothing in bad debts ? 
Plainly, because the balance of trade 
is in our favour, and specie comes 
from abroad. Why is that balance 
favourable ? Because we export more 
dry goods than we import. What 
man in his senses, who belongs to this 
state or its vicinity, can wish to de- 
press these manufactures, which are 
our only dependence? No one. He 
who would do it must be an ideot or 
“a madman.—Providence Farmers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Journal. 


[When we view the apathy of the con- 
gress and people of the United States on the 
subject of manufactures, and contrast it 
with the jealous vigilance with which the 
writers of Great Britain watch, and publish 
to their countrymen, every movement in 
‘the establishing of manufactures in all parts 
of the world, we cannot avoid exclaiming, 
with the writer of the following article, what 
can tis mean !] 


Manufactures and Commerce in 
gypt.—We should like to know the 
true gtate of things in Egypt ; public 
report affirms, that the present Pacha 
has obtained ships and shipwrights 
from Europe ; that he has established 
manufactures of silk and _ cotton, 
which are now in full activity ; that 


he has a great manufactory of broad | 


——- 
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cloths, either already in operation, 
or on the point of becoming so ; that 
he employs the talents of some thou- 
sands of Europeans, under the direc- 
tion of Jussuff, his confidant, whose 
brother is established at Trieste ; 
that not less than 300,000 fellahs, 
peasants of Egypt, are employed in 
restoring the canal of Alexandria ; 
and that he has at least twenty agents 
actively engaged in forming mercan- 
tile connections throughout Europe. 
What can all this mean! ' 
New Monthly Mag. 





1S A WHALE A FISH ? 


[The following is a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to G. C. Langdon, Esq. by Samu- 
el L. Mitchill, M. D. LL. D. &c. dated, 
Brooklyn, May 20th, 1820.] 


Sin—There is an excellent oppor- 
tunity now afforded by your success- 
ful exertions, to settle the question 
lately agitated in New-York and Al- 
bany, whether a whale is a fish. 
The creature killed on Saturday last, 
a few leagues from Sandy-Hook, is 
of the cetaceous order, and of the 
kind called Balano, by naturalists, or 
the bone whale, or right whale, by 
people in general. 

Among other interesting particu- 
lars to be observed on the present oc- 
casion, the following are prominent : 

1. This animal resembles other 
mammiferous beings, in having an ear, 
or passage through which sounds are 
communicated. The external ear is 
indeed.wanting ; but the meatus, or 
passage to the internal organ of hear- 
ing, is very plain, resembling that of 

e seal. 

2. The eye of this whale differs 


| from that of the fish, it being furnish- 


ed with eye-lids like those of land 
animals. It is plain to every obser- 
ver, that fish have naked eyes, which 
they can never close. But any per- 
son may satisfy himself, that the eye- 
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lids of the whale, are as distinct as 
those of the cow or the horse. 

3. There is reason to believe, that 
this whale feeds upon the molluscous 
animal living in the Atlantic ocean, 
and occasionally driven on shore by 
tempests on Long-Island and New- 
Jersey. This is known by the name 
of the great sea-clam, whose shells 
are cast ashore plentifully on Rocka- 
way beach. As Captain Jenkins has 
explained how the whale rooted up 
from the sand, the bushels of these 
clams eontained in his mouth, it ap- 
pears very probable, that their visits 
to our coast is for the purpose of ob- 
taining food. 

4, Fish have fins with rays of bones, 
giving them a fan-like appearance. 
But the whale has no fins with radia- 
ting bones running through them. 
They are, on the contrary, in the na- 
ture of arms in men, or of fore legs 
in beasts. ‘There is a near resem- 
blance in the organization of the two 
pectoral appendages (fins as they are 
called) to the arm of a man; there 
being a shoulder blade, humerus cu- 
bit, wrist and imperfect hand, all in- 
vested in one common covering of 
skin, as a man’s hand is if enwrapped 
in a mitten or close glove. 

There are several other points of 
observation which the persons who 
visit your exhibition, will not fail to 
remark. They are sufficient to put 
the question forever at rest. 

As to the actual condition of the 
body this morning, when I was at the 
ee where it lies, I found nothing 

o alarm me on the score either of 
comfort or health: The removal of 
the more perishable parts, the free 
application made of lime and char- 
coal, and the coolness of the atmos- 
phere, all conspire to favour the 
wishes of the citizens to gratify their 
rational curiosity. 

Your assurance to me that you 
will, without delay, remove the caf- 
case before it degenerates to nuisance, 
and in anticipation of all municipal 
orders, convinces me that you have 
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that just and proper sense of private 
right, which forbids it to encroach 
upon public feeling. 

Considering you, and your associ- 
ates, as contributing to aid the study 
of zoology, and promote researches 
in science, | beg you to accept the 
assurance of my esteem and regard. 


se RRR ne 


ERIE CANAL. 


During the last week, we under- 
stand that Mr. Holley, one of the 
Canal Commissioners, entered into 
contracts for the construction of about 
ten miles of the line of the Erie Canal, 
in thiscounty. ‘The contracts were 
mostly taken by citizens from the 
neighbouring towns, and at prices 
somewhat lower than have heretofore 
been given. The great scarcity of 
money among us, the abundance and 
cheapness of provisions of all sorts, 
for the subsistence of men and cattle, 
and the low price of labour, produced 
an extensive competition for taking 
jobs, among our citizens ; and these 
circumstances, together with the ad- 
vantages suggested, in regard to an 
economical application of labour, by 
near three years’ experience in the 
business of making canals, we have 
no doubt will justify entering into en- 
gagements lower than heretofore, 
The contracts were made at Palmyra, 
where, we understand, were coliect- 
ed, for the purpose of making propo- 
sals,. near four hundred respectable 
people, of different occupations and 
employments. Those who were suc- 
cessful, we learn, are men of energy 
and responsibility, who are likely to 
keep up the reputation for industry, 
ingenuity and perseverance, which 
has thus far eminently attended the 
prosecution of our great state im- 
provement. 

We have also been highly gratified 
to learn, that by the examinations 
made this spring, the engineers have 
discovered a different route for the 
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canal, in the towns of Palmyra and 
Lyons, by which the line is carried 
from one to four miles nearer the cen- 
tre of the county, and made about 
two miles and three-fourths shorter 
than the Mud-creek route, while, at 
the same time, the canal will be made 
at less expense, and with greater se- 
curity against accidents.—Ontario 
Repository. 


a —— 
EUROPEAN ACCOUNTS OF AMERICA. 


In addition to the various wilful 
misrepresentations of American sub- 
jects, which abound in the works of 
European writers, many unintention- 
al blunders may be pointed out, too 
ludicrous indeed for serious correc- 
tion, but an exposition of which may 
nevertheless be useful to the cause of 
truth, as serving to show the inaccu- 
rate information these trans-atlantic 
gentry possess with regard to the 
real state of our country. For the 
amusement of your readers I subjoin 


a few examples. 
> 


In an edition of Guthrie’s Geogra- 
hy, published in 1793, the State of 
New-York is represented as 50 miles 
long, and 300 broad, and Albany as 
600 miles from the city of New-York. 
It is asserted in the same article, that 
the inhabitants of New-York are at 
least fifty years behind their neigh- 
bours the Pennsylvanians in the spi- 
rit of enterprise, &c.!!! In the same 
work mention is made ofa very large 
town in Pennsylvania, called Oxford. 
There isa village of this name some- 
where near the Susquehanna. 

In an edition of Crutwell’s Gazet- 
teer, published about the same time, 
particular notice is taken of gardens, 
orchards, and canals in Philadelphia. 
In adverting to the manners of the 
German Farmers of Pennsylvania, 
the author tells us, that they are very 
superstitious ; ‘‘ and, it is not un- 
common to see them ride to market 
with a bag of salt tied to their horses’ 
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manes, in order, as they say, to keep 
off the witches.” 

The Rev. Hans Megopolensis, in his 
first letter, speaking of the Mohawks, 
says, ‘* they have plenty of tortoises 
here, and within land, from two and 
three to four feet long ; some with 
two heads, very mischievous, and ad- 
dicted to biting.” 

Ogilvie, in his account of America, 
speaking of some parts of New-York, 
makes mention of Lions which 


abounded on a high mountain, and 


likewise observes, ‘‘ In the borders of 


Canada, there is seen sometimes a 
beast, which hath some resemblance 
with a horse, having cloven feet, a 
shagged main, one horn just on the 
forehead, a tail like that of the wild 
hog, and®a deer’s neck.” He fur- 
thermore gives a picture of a strange 
beast which resembles a unicorn. 
The American author to whom | am 
indebted for this and the foregoing 
example, observes, ‘‘ It is much to be 
lamented by philosophers, that this 
miraculous breed of animals, like that 
of the horned frog, is totally extinct.” 
We may suppose that Crutwell and 
Guthrie erred without design ; but 
Ogilvie and the Rev. Hans Megopo- 
lensis were, to say no worse, addicted 


to fibbing.—National Gazette. 





ANNALS OF PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


The High Court of Justiciary, and 
a Gipsy Chief.—It has been tritely, 
because. truly said, that the boldest 
efforts of human imagination cannot 
exceed the romance of real life. The 
best written tale is not that which 
most resembles the ordinary chain of 
events and characters, but that which, 
by selecting and combining them. 
conceals those inconsistencies and 
deficiencies that leave, in real life, 
our sense of sight unsatisfied. An 
author delights his reader when he 
exhibits incidents distinctly and na- 
turally, according with moral justice ; 
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bis portraits delight us when they re- 
semble our fellow-creatures without 
too accurately tracing their moles 
and blemishes. This elegant de- 
light is the breathing of a purer spi- 
rit within us, that asserts its claim to 
a nobler and more perfect state ; yet 
another, though an austerer kind of 
pleasure, arises, when we consider 
how much of the divinity appears 
even in man’s most erring state, and 
how much of ‘* goodliness in evil.” 

In one Of those drear midnights 
that were so awful to travellers in the 
highlands, soon after 1745, a man 
wrapped in a large coarse plaid, 
strode from a stone-ridge on the bor- 
der of Lochlomond into a boat which 
he had drawn from its covert. He 
rowed resolutely and alone, looking 
carefully to the right and left, till he 
suffered the tide to bear his little bark 
into a gorge or gulf, so narrow, deep, 
and dark, that no escape but death 
seemed to await him. Precipices 
rugged with dwarf shrubs and broken 
granite, rose more than a hundred 
feet on each side, sundered only by 
the stream, which a thirsty season 
had reduced to a sluggish and shal- 
low pool. Then poising himself erect 
on his staff, the boatman drew three 
times the end of a strong chain which 
hung among the underwood. In a few 
minutes a basket descended from the 
pinnacle of the cliff, and having moor- 
ed his boat, he placed himself in the 
wicker carriage, and was safely drawn 
into a crevice high in the wall of rock, 
where he disappeared. 

The boat was moored, but the ad- 
venturer had not observed that it con- 
tained another passenger. Under- 
neath a plank laid artfully along its 
bottom, and shrouded in a plaid of the 
darkest grain, another man had been 
lurking more than an hour before the 
owner of the boat entered it, and re- 
mained hidden by the darkness of 
the night. His purpose was answer- 
ed. He had now discovered what he 
had sacrificed many perilous nights to 














obtain, a knowledge of the mode by ' 
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which the owner of Drummond’s 
Keep gained access to his impregna- 
ble fortress unsuspected. He instant- 
ly unmoored the boat, and rowed 
slowly back across the loch to an 
island near the centre. He rested on 
its oars, and looked down into the 
transparent water.—‘‘It is there 
still!’ he said to himself ; and draw- 
ing close among the rocks, leaped on 
dry land. A dog of the true shep- 
herd’s breed sat waiting under the 
bushes, and ran before him till they 
descended together under an arch- 
way of stones and withered branches. 
‘* Watch the boat!” said the high- 
lander to his faithful guide, who 
sprang immediately away to obe 
him. Meanwhile his master lifted up 
one of the grey stones, took a bundle 
from beneath it, and equipped him- 
self in such a suit as a trooper of Ca- 
meron’s regiment usually wore, look- 
edat the edge of his dirk, and return- 
ed to his boat. 

That island had once belonged to 
the heritage of the Gordons, whose 
ancient family, urged by old prejudi- 
ces and hereditary courage, had been 
foremost in the ill-managed rebellion 
of 1715. One of the clan of Argyle 
then watched a favourable opportuni- 
ty to betray the laird’s secret move- 
ments, and was commissioned to ar- 
rest him. Under pretence of friend- 
ship, he gained entrance to his strong 
hold in the isle, and concealed a pos- 
see of the king’s soldiers at Gordon’s 
door. The unfortunate laird leaped 
from his window into the lake, and 
his false friend seeing his desperate 
efforts, threw him a rope, as if in kind- 
ness, to support him, while a boat 
came near. ‘* That rope was meant 
for my neck,”’ said Gordon, “‘ and J 
leave it for a traitor’s.”” With these 
bitter words he sank. Cameron saw 
him, andthe pangs of remorse came 
into his heart. He leaped himselt 


into a boat, put an oar toward his 
drowning friend with real oaths of 
fidelity, but Gordon pushed it from 
him, and abandoned himself to death. 
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The waters of the lake are singularly 
transparent near that isle, and Came- 
ron beheld his victim gradually sink- 
ing, till he seemed to lie among the 
broad weeds under the waters. Once, 
only once, he saw, or thought he saw 
him lift his hand as if to reach his, 
and that dying hand never left his re- 
membrance. Cameron received the 
lands of the Gordon as a recompense 
for his political services, ahd with 
them the tower called Drummond’s 
Keep, then standing on the edge of a 
hideous defile, formed by two walls of 
rock beside the lake. But from that 
day he had never been seen to cross 
the loch except in darkness, or to go 
abroad without armed men. He had 
been informed that Gordon’s only son, 
made desperate by the ruin of his fa- 
ther and the Stuart cause, had become 
the leader of a gypsey gang, the 
most numerous and savage of the ma- 
ny that. haunted Scotland. He was 
not deceived. Andrew Gordon, with 
a body of most athletic composition, 
a: spirit sharpened by injuries, and 
the vigorous genius created by neces- 
sity, had assumed dominion over two 
hundred ruffians, whose exploits in 
driving off cattle, cutting drovers’ 
purses, and removing the goods 
brought to fairs or markets, were per- 
formed with all the audacious regula- 
rity of privileged and disciplined 
thieves. Cameron was the chosen 
and constant object of their ven- 
geance. His Keep or Tower was of 
the true Scottish fabric, divided into 
three chambers ; the highest of which 
was the dormitory, the second or 
middle served as a general refectory, 
and the lowest contained his cattle, 
which required this lodgment at night, 
or very few would have been found 
next morning. His enemy frequent- 
ed the fairs on the north side of Forth, 
well mounted, paying at inns and 
ferries like a gentleman, and attended 
by bands of gillies or young pupils, 
whose green coats, cudgels, and 
knives, were sufficiently feared by 
the yisiters of Queensferry and Dum- 








fermline. The gypsey chieftain had 
also a grim cur of the true black-fa- 
ced breed, famous for collecting and 
driving off sheep, and therefore dis- 
tinguished by his ownname. In the 
darkest cleughs or ravines, or in the 
deepest snow, this faithful animal had 
never been known to abandon the sto- 
len flock committed to his care, or to 
fail in tracing a fugitive. But as sight 
and strength failed him, the four-foot- 
ed chieftain was deposed, imprisoned 
in a byre-loft, and finally’ sentenced 
to be drowned. From this trifling in- 
cident arose the most material crisis 
of his patron’s fate. 

Between the years 1715 and 1745, 
many changes occurred in captain 
Gordon and his enemy. The Laird 
of Drummond-Keep had lost his only 
son in the battle of Preston-Pans, and 
was now lingering in a desolate old 
age, mistrusted by the government, 
and abhorred by the subdued Jaco- 
bites. Gordon’s banded marauders 
had provoked the laws too. far, and 
some sanguinary battles among them- 
selves, threatened his own power with 
a downfall. It was only a few nights 
after a desperate affray with the Lin- 
lithgow gypsies, that the event oc- 
curred which begins my narrative. 
He had been long lying in ambush to 
find access to his enemy’s strong hold, 
intending to terminate his vagrant ca- 
reer by an exploit which should sa- 
tisfy his avarice and his revenge. 
Equipped, as I have said, in a Came- 
ronian trooper’s garb, he returned to 
the foot of the cliff from whence he 
had seen the basket descending to 
convey Gavin Cameron ; and climb- 
ing up its rough face with the activity 
acquired by mountain warfare, he hung 
among the furze and broken rocks 
like a wild cat, till he found the cre- 
vice through which the basket had 
seemed toissue. It was artfully con- 
cealed by tufts of heather, but creep- 
ing on his hands and knees, he forced 
his way into the interior. There the 
deepest darkness confounded him, 
till he laid his hand on a chain, which 
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he tightly guessed to be the same he 
had seen hanging on the side of the 
lake when Cameron landed. One 
end was coiled up, but he readily 
concluded that the end must have 
some communication with the Keep, 
and he followed its course till he 
found it inserted in what seemed a 
subterraneous wall. A crevice behind 
the pulley admitted a gleam of light, 
and striving to raise himself sufficient- 
ly to gain a view through it, he lean- 
ed too forcibly on the chain, which 
sounded a bell. Its unexpected sound 
would have startled an adventurer less 
. daring, but Gordon had prepared his 
stratagem, and had seen, through the 
loop-hole in the wall, that no power- 
ful enemy was to be dreaded. Gavin 
Cameron was sitting alone in the 
chamber within, with his eyes fixed 
on the wood ashes in his immense 
hearth. At the hollow sound of the 
bell, he cast them fearfully round, but 
made no attempt to rise, though he 
stretched his hand toward a staff 
which lay near him. Gordon saw the 
tremor of palsy and dismay in his 
limbs, and putting his lips to the cre- 
vice, repeated, ‘* Father!’ ina low 
and supplicating tone. That word 
made Gavin shudder ; but when Gor- 
don added, “‘ Father! father! save 
me !’’——he sprang to the wall, drew 
back the iron bolts of a narrow door 
invisible to any eye but his own, and 
gave admission to the muffled man 
who leaped eagerly in. Thirty years 
had passed since Gavin Cameron had 
seen his son, and Gordon well knew 
how many rumours had been spread, 
that the younger Cameron had not 
really perished, though the ruin of the 
Chevalier’s cause rendered his con- 
cealment necessary. Gavin’s hopes 
and love had been all revived by 
these rumours, and the sudden appa- 
rition, the voice, the appeal for mer- 
cy, had full effect on the bereaved 
father’s tion. The voice, 


eyes, and figure, of Gordon, resem- 


bled his son—all else might and must 


be changed by thirty years. He wept | 
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like an infant on his showlder, grasped 
his hand a hundred times, and forgot: 
to blame him for the rash disloyalty 
he had shown to his father’s cause. 
His pretended son told him a few 
strange events which had befallen 
him during his long banishment since 
1715, and was spared the toil of in- 
venting many, by the fond delight 
of the old man, weeping and re- 
joicing over his prodigal restored. 
He only asked by what happy 
chance he had discovered his secret 
entrance, and whether any present 
danger threatened him. Gordon an- 
swered the first question with the 
mere truth, and added almost truly, 
that he feared nothing but the emis- 
saries of the government, from whom 
he could not be better concealed than 
in Drummond Keep. Old Cameron 
agreed with joyful eagerness, but 
presently said, ‘* Allan, my boy! 
we must trust Annet—she’s too near 
kin to betray ye, and ye were to have 
been her spouse.” Then he ex- 
plained that his niece was the only 
person in his household acquainted 
with the secret of the basket and the 
bell ; that by her help he could pro- 
vide a mattress and provisions for 
his son, but without it, would be 
forced to hazard the most dangerous 
inconveniences. Gordon had not 
fereseen this proposal, and it dark- 
ened his countenance ; but in ano- 
ther instant his imagination seized on 
arich surfeit of revenge. He was 
commanded to return into the cavern- 
passage while his nominal father pre- 
pared his kinswoman for her new 
guest, and he listened greedily to 
catch the answers Annet gave to her 
deceived uncle’s tale. He heard the 
hurry of her steps, preparing, as he 
supposed, a larger supper for the old 
laird’s table, with the simplicity and 
hospitality of a highland maiden. 
He was not mistaken. When the 
bannocks, and grouse, and claret, 
were arranged, Cameron presented 
his restored son to the mistress of the 
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feast.. Gordon was pale and dumb 
as he looked upon her. 

Accustomed to the wild haggard 
forms that accompanied his banditti 
in half female attire, ruling their mi- 
serable offspring with iron hands, 
and the voices of giants, his diseased 
fancy had fed itself on an idea of 
something beautiful, but only in bloom 
and youth. He expected and hoped 
to see a child full of playful folly, fit 
for him to steal away and hide in his 
den as a sport for his secret leisure, 
but a creature so fair, calm, and 
saintly, he had long since forgotten 
how to imagine. She came before 
him like a dream of some lovely pic- 
ture remembered in his youth, and 
with her came some remembrance of 
his former self. The good old laird, 
forgetting that his niece had been but 
a child, and his son a stripling, when 
they parted, indulged the joy of his 
heart by asking Annet a thousand 
times, whether she could have re- 
membered her betrothed . husband, 
and urging his son, since he was still 
«unmarried, to pledge his promised 
bride. Gordon was silent from a 
feeling so new, that he could not 
comprehend his own purposes ; and 
Annet from fear, when she observed 
the darkness and the fire that came by 
turns into her kinsman’s face. But 
there was yet another peril to en- 
counter. Cameron’s large hearth was 
attended by a dog, which roused it- 
self when supper appeared, and Gor- 
don instantly recognized his banished 
favourite. Black Chieftain fixed his 
eyes on his former master, and with 
a growl that delighted him more than 
any cares would have done, remained 
sulkily by the fire. On the other side 
of the ingle, under the shelter of the 
huge chimney-arch, sat a thing hard- 
ly human, but entitled, from extreme 
old age, to the protection of the 
owner. This was a woman bent en- 
tirely double, with no apparent sense 
of sight or hearing, though her eyes 
were fixed on the spindle she was 
twirling ; and sometimes when the 








laird raised his voice, she put her 
lean hand on the curch or hood that 
covered her ears. ‘* Do you not re- 
member poor old Marian Moome ?’* 
said Annet, and the Laird led his sup- 
posed son toward the superannuated 
crone, though without expecting any 
mark of recognition. Whrether she 
had noticed any thing that had passed, 
could not be judged from her idiot 
laugh ; and she had almost ceased to 
speak. Therefore, as if only dumb 
domestic animals had been sitting by 
his hearth, Cameron pursued his ar- 
rangements for his son’s safety, ad- 
vising him to sleep composedly in 
the wooden-pannelled bed _ that 
formed a closet of .this chamber, 
without regarding the half-living ske- 
leton, who never left her corner of 
the ingle. He gave him his bless- 
ing, and departed, taking with him 
his niece and the key of this dreary 
room, promising to return and watch 
by his side. He came back in a 
few moments, and while the impostor 
couched himself on his mattras, took 
his station again by the fire, and fell 


| asleep, overcome with joy and fa- 


tigue. 

The embers went out by degrees, 
while the highland Jachimo lay me- 
ditating how he should prosper by his 
stratagem’s success. Plunder and 
bloodshed had formed no part of a 
scheme which included far deeper 
craft and finer revenge. He knew 
his life was forfeit, and his person 
traced by officers of justice ; and he 
hoped by representing himself as the 
son of Cameron, to secure all the be- 
nefits of his influence, and the sanc- 
tuary of his roof; and if both should 
fail to save him from justice, the dis- 
grace of his infamous life and death 
would fall on the family of his fa- 
ther’s murdérer. So from his earli- 
est youth he had considered Came- 
ron, and the hand of that drowned 
father uplifted in vain for help, was 
always present to his imagination. 


* Nurse or foster-mother. 
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Once during this night, he had 
thought of robbing Cameron of his 
money and jewels by force, and car- 
rying off his niece as a hostage for 
his own safety. But this part of his 
purpose had been deadened by a 
new and strange sense of holiness in 
beauty which had made his nature 
human again. Yet he thought of 
himself with bitterness and ire when 
he compared her sweet society, her 
uncle’s kindness, and the comforts 
of a domestic hearth, with the herd 
which he now resembled ; and this 
self hatred stung him to rise and de- 
part without molesting them. He 
was prevented by the motion of a 
shadow on the opposite wall, and in 
an instant the dog who had so sullen- 
ly shunned his notice, leaped from 
beneath his bed, and seized the 


throat of the hag as she crept near it. | 


She had taken her sleeping master’s 
dirk, and would have used it like a 
faithful highland servant, if Black 
Chieftain’s fangs had not interposed 
to rescue Gordon. The. broad cop- 
per broach which fastened her plaid 
saved her from suffocation, and clap- 
ping her hands, she yelled, “‘ a Gor- 
don—a Gordon!’ till the roof rung. 

Gavin Cameron awoke, and run to 
his supposed son’s aid, but the mis- 
chief was done. The doors of the 
huge chamber were broken open, 
and a troop of men in the king’s uni- 
form, and two messengers with off- 
cial staves, burst in together. ‘These 
people had been sent by the Lord 
Provost in quest of the Gypsey 
Chieftain, with authority to demand 
quarters in Drummond’s Tower, near 
which they knew he had _hiding- 
places. Gordon saw he had plunged 
into the very nest of his enemies, but 
his daring courage supported him. 
He refused to answer to the name of 
Gordon, and persisted in calling him- 
self Cameron’s son. He was carried 
before the High Court of Justiciary, 
and the importance of the indictment 
fixed the most eager attention on his 


ttial. Considering the celebrity, the 
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length, and the publicity of the Gyp- 


sey Chief’s career, it was thought his 
person would have been instantly 
identified ; but the craft he had used 
in tinging his hair, complexion, and 
eye brows, and altering his whole 
appearance to resemble Cameron’s 
son, baffled the many who appeared 
as his accusers. So much had Gor- 
don attached his colleagues, or so 
strong was the Spartan spirit of fide- 
lity and obedience amongst them, 
that not one appeared to testify 
against him. Gavin Cameron and 
his niece were cited to give their evi- 
dence on oath; and the miserable 
father, whatever doubts might se- 
cretly arise in his mind, dared not 
hazard a denial which might sacrifice 
his own son’s life. He answered in 
an agony which his gray hairs made 
venerable, that he believed the ac- 
cused to be his son, but left it to him- 
self to prove what he had no means of 
manifesting. Annet was called next 
to confirm her uncle’s account of her 
cousin’s mysterious arrival ; but when 
the accused turned his eyes upon 
her, she fainted, and could not be re- 
called to speech. This swoon was 
deemed the most affecting evidence 
of his identity ; and finally, the dog 
was brought into court. Several wit- 
nesses recognized him as the prime 
forager of the Gordon gypsies ; but 
Cameron’s steward, who swore that 
he saved him by chance from drown- 
ing in the loch, also proved, that the 
animal never showed the smallest sa- 
gacity in herding sheep, and had 
been kept by his master’s fire side as 
a mere household guard, distinguished 
by his ludicrous attention to music. 
When shown at the bar, the crafty 
and conscious brute seemed wholly 
unacquainted with the prisoner, and 
his surly silence was received as evi- 
dence by the crowd. ‘The Lord 
High Commissioner summed up the 
whole, and the chancellor of the jury 
declared, that a majority almost 
amounting to unanimity, acquitted 
the accused. Gorden, under’ the 
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name of Cameron, was led from the 
bar with acclamations; but at the 
threshold of the Session’s Court, ano- 
ther pursuivant awaited him with an 
arrest for high treason, as an adhe- 
rent to the Pretender in arms. The 
enraged crowd would have rescued 
him by force, and made outcries, 
which he silenced with a haughty air 
of command, desiring to be led back 
to his judges. He insisted in such 
cool and firmlanguage, and his coun- 
tenance had in it such a rare authori- 
ty, that after some dispute about the 
breach of official order, he was ad- 
mitted into a room where two or three 
of the Chief Lords of Session, and 
the chancellor of the jury, were as- 
sembled. ‘Though still fettered both 
on hands and feet, he stood before 
them in an attitude of singular grace, 
and made this speech, as it appears in 
the language of the record. 
"The people abroad would be- 
friend me, because they love the 
cause they think I have served ; and 
my judge, I take leave to think, would 
.Pity me, if they saw an old man and 
a tender woman pleading again for my 
fife. But I will profit in nothing by 
my judges’ pity, nor the people’s 
love for a Cameron. I have triumph- 
ed enough to-day, since I have baf- 
fled both my accusers and my jury. 
Tam Gordon, chief of the wandering 
tribes ; but since you have acquitted 
mé on *‘ soul and conscience,’ you 
cannot try me again ; and since I am 
not Cameron, you cannot try me for 
Cameron’s treasons. I have had my 
revenge of my father’s enemy, and I 
might havé had more. He once felt 
the dead grip* of a Gordon, and he 
should have felt it again if he had not 
called me his son, and blessed me as 
my fatheronce did. If you had sent 
me to the Grass-market, I would have 


been hanged as a Cameron, for it is } 


better for one of that name than mine 
te die the death of a dog ; but. since 
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¥ The grasp of a drowning man. 
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you have set me free, I will live free 
as a Gordon.” 

This extraordinary appeal astonish- 
ed and confounded his hearers. They 
were ashamed of their mistaking judg- 
ment, and dismayed at the dilemma. 
They could neither prove him to be 
a Cameron or a Gordon except by 
his own avowal, which might be false 
either in the first or second case ; and 
after some consultation with the se- 
cretary of state, it was agreed to trans- 
port him privately to France. But on 
his road to a sea-port, his escort. was 
attacked by a troop of wild men and 
women, who fought with the fury of 
Arabs till they had rescued their 
leader, whose name remained cele- 
brated till within the last sixty years, 
as the most formidable of the gypsey 
tribe. 


I 


ORIGIN OF WRITING. 


Art of Writing, Hieroglyphical and 
Astrological.—Count Volney has late- 
ly started an hypothesis on the origin 
of alphabetical writing, which comes 
with no unsuitable grace from a man 
who has heretofore found out what no 
mortal beside himself was ever able 
to find, in the regions ef the heavens. 
He supposes that the Pheenician is the 
primary alphabet, and that it could 
not be invented earlier than about the 
fortieth or the forty-fifth century, be- 
fore the Christian era. He thinks 
that it was very slow in the progress 
of its reception. at first, and that it 
originated when the Bull was the 
equinoxial sign of the spring season : 
he thinks that language might be im- 
proved and perfected among a peo- 
ple of the same family, settled in the 
same fertile country, and in habits of 
daily intercourse and contact with 
each other. He thinks hieraglyphics 
may have taken rise among such a 
people, when they were desirous of 
recording events, and of transmitting 


to posterity the memory of persons 


and of things ; but he thinks alphabe- 
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tical writing most likely to have been 
invented by travelling merchants and 
traders, who, visiting divers countries, 
would need such a medium of instruc- 
tion, of recollection, and of commu- 
nication of ideas to each other. The 
Phenicians were that people, con- 


stantly engaged in commerce, travel- _ 


ling in caravans by land, in ships by 
sea, from time immemorial. He 
then asks whether the ingenious in- 
yentor of this new science would not 
take for his principle, that each letter 
should receive its appellation from 
the first sound in the word that serv- 
ed to spell it—as Alef for 1, Beit for 
B, Daleth for D, Mim for M, Ras for 
R, &c. He then argues that if Alef 
signifies a bull, Beit a house or tent, 
Gimel a camel, &c. might not, in re- 
ality, the primitive figure of each let- 
ter be the outline or sketch of the ob- 
ject intended? In support of this 
notion, he further observes, that other 
letters retain somewhat of the form 
of what they denote, as round O, Oiu, 
represents and denotes an eye, the form 
of which is the circular opening. So 
Alef seems to be not the entire figure 
of a bull, but the head of the animal ; 
the Daleth is the triangular opening of 
a tent, not the whole tent; the Mim 
depicts the undulation of the waves 
of water; whence he infers, that the 
other letters bore originally the same 
resemblances to objects, though now 
those resemblances are not traceable. 
Each consonant represented a sylla- 
ble, and carried its proper vowel 
with it, nevertheless the consonants 
remaining fixed, the dialectical varia- 
tions among different people were 
produced by their peculiar manner of 
enunciating the vowels. ‘* When we 
see the letter and vowel A placed, 
without any apparent motive, at the 
head of the series of letters, and when 
the name of this vowel, Alef, signifies 
bull, if its figure is, or has been the 
sketch of a bull’s head, of the same 
nature as those other sketches which 
delineate the astronomical signs, is it 
not open to suspicion that at the epoch 











when the twenty-two letters of the 
alphabet were arranged, the bull was 
at the head of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, and that am astrological mo- 
tive, so general (and so powerful) 
among the ancients, entered more or 
less into the placing of this leading 
letter?’ Consequently, will not the 
fixing of the alphabet in its order in- 
dicate the epoch when the bull was 
the sign of the spring season, about 
the 40th or 45th century before our 
era ? 

It must be confessed that this hy- 
pothesis contains truths : certainly 
the originals of the Chinese eharac- 
ters were delineations of existing ob- 
jects; the character for a man isa 
straddling draught of his legs and 
body ; that for a woman is an awk- 
ward representation of a tent or 
dwelling, the residence of the sex; 
that for water indicates waves, and 
so of others. If, then, both systems 
derive their origin from delineation, 
and if the system of hieroglyphics 
may be said still to retain it, then it 
will follow, that however diverse they 
may now appear, the whole might 
have one common origin. It will 
also follow, that this useful art was 
perfected at various succeeding pe- 
riods, and it was reduced to princi~ 
ples of greater simplicity, or it was 
refined to principles of greater appli- 
cation, by the repeated meditations 
and improvements of men of exalted 
talents and capacious minds—the 
Newtons of past ages. Whether they 
acted wholly from themselves, or 
whether some most beneficent and 
superior influence actuated them, is 
a question not to be resolved in the 
compass of an article so concise ag 
the present. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
system of Count Volney, it is but 
just that we should here report a the- 
ory, which, if it be not so recondite, 
is at least more humane. M. L. J. 
Bruguer, professor at the academy of 
Nancy, and at the institution for edu- 


' cation at Yuerdun, founded by the 
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celebrated Pestalozzi, has this: year 
given at Geneva and at Lauzanne, 
public lectures on the science of pro- 
tography (primitive writing.) The 
inventor of this science flatters him- 
self that he has hit on the method of 
printing with a single stroke every 
sound formed by the voice, or every 
movement produced by any one of 
the organs of speech. What special- 
ly distinguishes this method from all 
which have been suggested to this 
day is, that the author has taken as 
his fundamental principle for the 
conformation of his characters, the 
form of each organ of the human 
voice, and the character so derived is 
employed to delineate the sound ut- 
tered. This datum is certainly new 
and ingenious ; it brings the princi- 
ples and rudiments to a fixed point, 
and sets aside all references to arbi- 
trary suppositions, which is one of 
the principal obstacles to the esta- 
blishment of new methods, which 
rarely can be -extensively confined 
by the influence or authority of 
any individual over others; and it 
further has the advantage of recalling 
the mind of the reader to a form of 
parts, and to an action of those parts 
already well known to him, and to 
prompt him instantly to the emission 
of the sound represented by this new 
character, calling, as it does almost 
mechanically, the imagination into 
activity, and the will into exercise, 
to produce the relative effect on the 
organ that is required to be put into 
movement. 

We have not seen this work, but if 
it approaches any thing near to this 
character given of it by a continental 
pen, it cannot but be equally curious 
and instructive. The subject is cer- 
tainly one that interests the inquisi- 
tive and the learned ; and a hint well 
founded may open the way to exten- 
sive consequences. 

The preceding subject is acknow- 
ledged by all to be little other than a 
tissue of difficulties; the same has 
always been thought of Egyptian 


= 


learning in its various branches, but 
—nil desperandum—when a begin- 
ning is once made, further progress 
may be hoped for. Lately has been 
published at Paris,-by M. Champol- 
lion-Figeac, an Explication of the 
Egyptian date annexed to a Greek in- 
scription traced on the colossal statue 
of Memnon at Thebes, in Egypt. The 
author of this dissertation has been 
long employed in laborious researches 
on the calendars of the ancients ; on 
the modifications they have under- 
gone at different periods; and on 
their coincidences and concords suc- 


| cessively variable, which, it is affirm- 


ed, is an infallible means of render- 
ing intelligible the numerous dates 
extant on the most ancient historical 
monuments. He adopts a manner 
never before practised, of explaining 
the Egyptian dates on the Greek in- 
scriptions which relate to the German 
empire. As the same principles are 
applicable to many other monuments, 
this memoir, in which the learned au- 
thor explains them, acquires addi- 
tional interest, and cannot but con- 
tribute to fix with greater certainty 
the precise dates of other facts equal- 
ly important to history and chronolo- 

It is moré than possible, also, 
that further discoveries may follow in 
this abstruse science, till at length, 
the learning of Egypt; whether inte- 
resting to modern times of not, be 
sufficiently understood to justify what 
has been said of it by those who, in 
ancient days, were best acquainted 


with it—New Monthly Magazine. 





THE DRAMA. 
New-York Theatre.—Yusef Ca- 








|| greater applause than any original 


ramalli, or the siege of Tripoli, by 
| M. M. ‘Noah, was performed at the 
New-York theatre on Monday eve- 
| ning, May 15th, for the benefit of 
| Miss Johnson, to, a very respecta- 
‘ble house. It was received, with 
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THE DRAMA. Tt 


piece we have ever before witnes- 
sed on our boards. The following 
is copied from the New-York Even- 
ing Post : 

** A dramatic production may have 
much intrinsic merit, and please in 
the closet, which yet, when it is put 
to the test of representation, will be 
found very deficient; and so vice 
versa. The great art consists in 
blending the two species of excel- 
lence: this the author’s observation 
and experience have enabled him to 
do in the present case, in a far supe- 
rior degree to what he was able to 
accomplish in his first production, 
The Battle of Chippewa. He is very 
happy in the local allusions with 
which the piece abounds, and which 
were enjoyed with a keen relish by 
the audience. But principally we 


esteem this performance as being well 
calculated, by its tone and senti- 
ments, to awaken the national spirit ; 
that elevated pride of character, 
which is essential to a high-minded 


people, and is always the attendant 
of that patriotism, which disdains 
equally to receive or to brook an in- 
sult, whatever quarter H may come 
from.” 

In our next number we shall take 
particular notice of this piece. We 
are constrained to remark, however, 
that some of the performers, from 
their palpable misconception of, we 
may add, from their total inability to 
perform their parts, did great injus- 
tice to the author. We hope, when 
it is again performed, (which we un- 
derstand will be shortly, for the ben- 
efit of the author) if the characters 
are cast the same as before, that at 
feast each will have conned over his 
part again. We except Miss John- 
son from the censure here bestowed : 
she never appeared better. 

If talent.and industry deserve re- 
ward, no one can doubt that Mr. Noah 
has afair claim on a New-York 
audience :—may he not be disap- 
pointed. 








Drury Lane Theatre-—The ro- 
mance of Ivanhoe has been made 
the ground-work of a play at this 
and at several other theatres. We 
do not think that, with all its me- 
rits, it is very rich in dramatic ma- 
terials. The events do not sufh- 
ciently arise out of each other, are 
not connected by ties sufficiently pal- 
pable, and do not form a whole suffi- 
ciently striking and harmonious, to 
produce that broad and single effect 
which an acting piece should convey 
to the hearts of the spectators. The 
perils of Rebecca at Templestowe, 
after the destruction of Torquilstone, 
are like a fragment of another story, 
as we feel that the capture of the for- 
tress is the point to which our hopes 
have been directed, and that the de- 
liverance of all the prisoners by that 
event ought to be the catastrophe of 
the tale. But if the popularity of the 
novel required its production on the 
stage, Mr. Soane was one of the last 
persons to whom its adaptation should 
have been committed. He is a man 
of genius, and, therefore, not qualified 
to compile ; and his genius is of a 
cast as opposite as possible to that of 
the great novelist, whose work he has 
been chosen to torture. The author 
of Ivanhoe has as free and healthful a 
spirit as ever breathed in man ; his 
characters are not shadowy abstrac- 
tions, but made of flesh and blood ; 
his scenes are, for the most part, ‘* in 
the sun ;”’ the tone of all his creations 
is most hearty and cheerful. Mr. 
Soane’s taste inclines to the metaphy- 
sical in thought, to the violent in ex- 
pression, to the development of the 
darkest imaginings of the soul, rather 
than to the clear and vivid depicting 
of the aspects of man and nature * in 
this bright and breathing world.”’ As 
might have been expected, his ambi- 
tion as a man of real talent, did not 
suffer him merely to select and ar- 
range the materials before him, and 
his peculiar taste prevented any thing 
like congruity between his own work 
and that of his author. We has ta- 
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ken his chief incidents from’ the ro- 
mance, and preserved the names of 
the characters, but he has taken care 
to spoil the latter of every character- 
istical trait, and to make them the 
mere organs for speeches in his own 
poetical style. Isaae in his hands is 
not the Jew of York—nor any Jew at 
all—but a passionate and metaphy- 
sical old man in a strange gaberdine. 
There is none of the abjectness of 
spirit which makes his courage when 
inspired by parental love so sublime 
—little of the inimitable struggle be- 
tween his fondness for his gold and 
for his daughter—and few of those 
admirable Hebraisms which in the 
novel carry back the mind to the old 
glories of the race of Judah. He 
dreams not of Sinai, or Jacob’s lad- 
der, but of lightnings flashing on dead 
corpses, of the quivering of blue lips, 
of a man changing to a serpent and 
darting a fiery tongue into his eyes 
like a burning arrow. He curses, 
not like a zealot of an austere faith, 
but like a madman, wishing that “ the 
horse-leech sorrow’? may fix on the 
heart of his foe, “ and gripe it till 
*tis bloodless,” or praying that the 
Templars, like wolves, may feed 
upon each other, 
«The brother on the brether, till from lack 
Of living food, they burst theirfathers’ tombs, 
And prey upon the bodies that begot them.” 
He has his visions ; not such as 
Hebrew prophets might inspire, but 
of “the bald sexton Death” digging 
up a grave and shaking his glass, 
where the sands “run like mill- 
streams,” from whom he calls on 
earth to open and save him! Rebec- 
ea, that sweet damsel, whose rich 
thoughts dwell, in the romance, on 
the sanctities of her ancestry, whose 
oriental charms are set off by so meek 
a spirit, whose heroism appears so 
gentle, yet so sublime—she that, to 
our imaginations, glitters in the midst 
of her rude and persecuted and de- 
graded race, “like a rich jewel in an 
Ethiop’s ear”’—is nothing in Mr. 


-Soane’s play but a young lady with 
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sensibility to love, and courage to es- 
cape from insult to the grave, Ivanhoe, 
too, is here represented-as avowedly 
devoted to this daughter of a race 
whom to converse with was almost 
regarded as pollution! There is a 
great deal of power in the writing of 
the piece, though not of the pleasant- 
est kind; but we should deprecate 
the attempt to disturb the associa- 
tions connected with the characters 
of the romance, whatever new feel- 
ings the author could excite in their 
room. Mr. Soane is altogether above 
the work of compilation ; and if he 
will only cultivate genial feelings, 
and strive to relieve his works by 
bright and fair imagery, instead of 
deepening the horrible, and adding 
new shades of atrocity to crime, he 
may become one of the first drama- 
tists of his age. 

Mr. Soane’s deviations from the 
original were unfortunate, not only for 
the interest of the piece as a compo- 
sition, but for the acting. The Jew 
of Walter Scott would have been 
rich, indeed, in the hands of the per- 
former whose Shylock, and whose 
Jew of Malta, prove how finely he can 
depict the peculiarities of the race of 
Abraham. As the part was set down 
for him, he could give no image of an 
individual character, because there 
was none to embody. He delivered 
many lines with great beauty, and 
relieved the declamatory violence of 
the part with many deep touches of 
pathos, but the general effect was 
feeble. 

Covent Garden Theatre.—The ro- 
mance of Ivanhee, as produced at 
this theatre, deserves more success 
than that brought forward at Drury- 
Lane, but less criticism. It is the to- 
lerable work of a compiler, not the 
failure of a man of genius. It pre- 
serves in a great measure the charac- 
ters and the language of the romance, 
except that it unites in one person 
the characters of Sir Reginald and 
‘the Templar ; but makes marvellous 
transposition of its incidents. It in- 
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troduces the trial of Rebecca, for sor- 
cery, before the destruction of Tor- 
quilstone, lays the scene of the trial 
at the castle, represents Sir Reginald, 
the Knight Templar, as retaking Re- 
becca after her acquittal, and con- 
cludes with his death and the demo- 
lition of his fortress. All this is some- 
what inartificial ; but there is abun- 
dant reason why the piece should have 
a temporary success. There is, in 
its performance, a succession of sce- 
nery, to gaze on which is almost plea- 
sure enough. 

The piece, on the whole, has at- 
tractions sufficient to render it popu- 
lar for a time ; but it can never hold 
its Station like Guy Mannering and 
Rob Roy, which, without exhibiting 
any high merit in their compilers, are 
among the most delicious of acting 
dramas. 

Surrey Theatre.—The drama taken 


from Ivanhoe, and produced at this 


house, is constructed with far more 
taste and skill than the pieces, on the 
same ground-work, at either of the 
larger theatres. It follows the course 
of the romance with great closeness, 
and includes all its interesting scenes, 
and all its important characters. We 
sometimes, indeed, during its repre- 
sentation, felt inclined to, blame the 
elaborate art with which every move- 
ment is accounted’ for, and every 
event connected ; until we remem- 
bered that some of the most hearty 
and jeyous part of the audience are 
not of the ‘‘ reading public,” and 
may not. be familiar with the Scotch 
novels, a supposition quite impossi- 
ble at Drury-Lane or Covent Garden 
Theatre. The scene in the anti- 
chamber of Rowena, that in Isaac’s 
house at York, and the whole of the 
tournament, which here are promi- 
nent attractions, have no place in 
either of -the other pieces. The 
chief deviations from the novel dre in 
the deaths of Sir Reginald and of the 
Templar, the former of whom leaps 
from a battlement instead of perish- 
ing in the flames, and the latter is 
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fairly killed by Ivanhoe in combat, 
instead of dying by the contest of 
his own passions. Both these changes 
are, we think, for the better. The 
suffocation of a fellow-creature is too 
dreadful for the imagination, and 
much more so for the senses. We 
do not think death by sudden re- 
morse within the compass of nature, 
especially where the guilty has long 
stifled the sense of crime, and grown 
brave in his towering vices. 

Covent Garden Theatre.—The An- 
tiquary is not likely to prove so suc- 
cessful as some of its predeces- 
sors, drawn by the same hand, from 
the same source, have been. Some 
of the points that read very well in 
the novel, have little or no effect 
on the stage. A sameness is com- 
plained of by the admirers of Guy 
Mannering, and the whole was found 
rather deficient in interest, and not 
sufficiently lively in -the dialogue. 
Some of the songs were much ap- 
plauded, and the new scenery, ma- 
chinery, and music, afforded general 
satisfaction. But these attractions, 
though not to be despised, are not 
sufficient in themselves to lift this 
drama to the rank enjoyed by Guy 
Mannering and Rob Roy. 

Ina preface to the play, which is 
published, we are told by Mr. Terry, 
that The Antiquary was prepared for 
the stage by Mr. Pocock : but the at- 
ention of that gentleman being with- 
drawn from the stage, his drama was 
put into the hands of Mr. Terry, who 
found it necessary, in order to intro- 
duce certain scenes which he thought 
it of importance should be compre- 
hended in the play, to compile it 
anew. Perhaps in doing this, though 
he found himself obliged to take great 
liberties with Mr. Pocock’s Antiquary, 
he retained some portion of it, out of 
respect for his friend, which did not 
harmonize well with his own selec. 
tions ; and in this way we account for 
his success being less complete than 
on other occasions, We are, how. 
ever, bound to add, that though jt is 
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not on this performance that his 
strongest claim to dramatic skill can 
rest, he is still entitled to praise, and 
the piece is not unworthy of the ap- 
plause which it has. received. 

Mr. Terry, in his preface, speaks 
with becoming modesty of his own 
share in The Antiquary ; and he pro- 
nounces a very laboured panegyric 
on the powerful and ‘ mysterious”’ 
pen which has produced the novels 
that he has made it bis business to 
dramatize. We quarrel not with the 
panegyric, but we suspect that there 
is a little juggiing where he speaks of 
the ‘‘ mysterious’ author. It has 
been repeatedly stated in the most 
positive terms, that Mr. Walter Scott 
is the writer. ‘This has never been 
formally denied. Perhaps much is 
not to be inferred from this last fact, 
as when that which had been written 
by Mr. Mudford was published un- 
der the name of the supposed au- 
thor of ‘‘ Waverley,’ that person 
suffered the whole of the work, of 
which he had furnished but a part, to 
be wrongfully attributed to him, till 
Mr. Mudford felt obliged to claim his 
own. Now, we are very much in- 
clined to say, that the novels contain 
sufficient internal evidence of their 
being from the pen of Mr. Scott, to 
leave no doubt on the subject. We 
have heard that if one still existed, 
it would be removed by a close in- 
spection of Mr. Terry’s gold headed 
cane! We suppose that Mr. Scott, 
knowing how fond the lovers: of ro- 
mance are of mystery, considers that 
this sort of delusion increases his im- 
portance, and therefore desires his 
friends to keep the wonder alive. 
Our. minds have long since been made 
up on the subject. Since the novels 
began to come out, no poem of any 
importance has been given to the 
world by Mr. Walter Scott. After 
the success that attended the ‘‘ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,’’ ‘‘ Marmion,” 
and ‘* The Lady of the Lake,” that 
he should not continue to write is in- 


credible. That no poem has been | 
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published by him for some years is 
enough to prove that a man of his ac- 
tive habits must have hit on some 
other still more profitable way of em- 
ploying his talents, and this we sup- 
pose him to have found (we Would 
almost venture to say it could be no 
where o!se) in writing those novels 
which have become so truly celebrat- 
ed. Taking this view of the sub- 
ject, it seems to us something of the 
latest to talk of the mysterious pen. 
The Monastery has already fur- 
nished a piece arranged by M. T. 
Hooke, for Covent Garden ‘Theatre. 





NEW MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS, 


Qu. 1. By a Member of the Club— 
Given,the three distances from a point 
in an equilateral triangle, to the, three 
angles of the triangle, to find its area. 

Qu. 2. By Mr. J. Campbell, New- 
York—A frustum of a square pyramid, 
the side of the base of which is 6 
feet, and side at the top 4 feet, being 
placed on an inclined plane, which 
makes an angle of 60° with the hori- 
zon, the diagonal of the base of the 
frustum coinciding with the plane’s 
length ; in this situation, the frustum 
will just stand : find its solid content. 

Qu. 3. By W. Marrat, Teacher, 
New-York—Find the fluxion, or dif- 


ferential of the following expressions : 
1 dhtitenian 
u eel £4/—1+,/(1—2?) 


— 
and u=/ } 
CVU +2?)—2 








The New-York Theatre, the lar- 
gest and most convenient in the Uni- 
ted States, was destroyed by fire on 
the morning of the 25th inst. It is 
not known how the fire originated, 
but supposed to have been accidental. 
The building, we learn, was not ‘insur- 
ed, and very little of the manager’s 
property, The performers have lost 
all their wardrobes. —The loss of the 
acting manager, Mr. Simpson, is esti- 
mated at 10,000 dollars. 
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VARIETIES—LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c.* 





Lyceum of Natural History. This 
respectable ‘te has lately Tanai pou 
one of it's foreign associates, Mr. $. N. Cas- 
trom, Knight of the Polar Star, &c. in Swe- 
den, a superb and authentic engraving of 
the illustrious Linné. It is satisfactory to 
know, that a legitimate representation of 
the father of botany is thus put into the pos- 
session of our literati. The same society, 
since the injudicious abolition of zoological 
and mineralogical instruction in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, have determin- 
ed to gratify the numerous friends of Natural 
History in our metropolis, by a course of 
lectures on all its different branches, to be 
delivered at their apartments. It would be 
a reflection on this populous and enterpri- 
sing city, if the writers on this subject which 
at present exists, should not be filled up. 
The lectures will be few in number, and will 
comprise no more than a general outline, 
interspersed with a few pointed illustrations. 
They commence in October, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen have been appointed to per- 
form the duty : 


Comparative Anatomy and Zoology, Doc- 
tors J. E. Dexay and P. S. Townsenp. 

General and Medical Botany, Wu. W. 
Cooper, Esq. and Dr. J. Dvckman. 

Mineralogy, Geology, Chemistry, Doctors 
J. Torrey and J. B. Beck. 


Messrs. Goodrich & Co. have nearly com- 
pleted a large and beautiful Map of the Hud- 
son River, extending from its outlet in the 
Atlantic Ocean, northward to Glen’s Falls, 
which is emmy on a scale of two miles 
tothe inch. The survey was made by E. 
W. Bridges, one of the New-York City Sur- 
veyors. Its correctness has been tested by 

rsons of practical knowledge. Travellers 
in the Steam Boats, who are solicitous of ac- 


quiring correct information, will find this’ 


Map a valuable acquisition. The post road 
on the east side of the river is also laid down, 
for the convenience of persons travelling by 





* Itis.our intention to give a full and com- 
plete account of Doinestic Literary and Sci- 
entific Intelligence. Our present Number, 
we are aware, is deficient ; but we hope our 
readers will attribute it to the proper cause 
—the difficulties incident to the commence- 
ment of a periodical work. In order to fulfil 
the promise we here make, we invite all 
scientific gentlemen, and all publishers of 
new works, in the United States, to furnish 
us, as early as possible, with any information 
they wish to communicate to the public, and 
it will be promptly noticed. 
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land. It will contain all geographical and 
historical allusions of importance ; the sites 
of conspicuous country seats, with the names 
of the owners; the names of remarkable 
bluffs and highlands, with the height of 
each, as ascertained by the latest calcula- 
tions. The form of the Map will be varied 
to suit purchasers, either in seven separate 
sheets, or in a rolling form, nine inches wide 
and ninety-eight inches in length, with a tin 
or morocco case, portable for the pocket ; 
or it may be furnished in a folded form of the 
size of a duodecimo volume, bound, inter- 
leaved with writing or drawing paper, to 
use as a journal or for sketching views, &c. 


Silliman’s Journal of Science —This valu- 
able work has been recommenced, after a 
short suspension, for want of adequate sup- 
port. The first number of the second volume 
has lately been published by the editor. We 
hope he will meet with sufficient encourage- 
ment to enable him to prosecute a work so 
honourable to the United States, and so cre- 
ditable to himself. 


Churchman’s Repository—A_ periodical 
work, under this title, is to be commenced 
at Newburyport, (Mass ) on the Ist of July. 

Mr. Lewis, late editor of the New-York 
Commercial Advertiser, has issued proposals 
for publishing a “ Missionary Register,” 
monthly. 

S. Huestis, of New-York, has just publish- 
ed, American Popular Lessons, chiefly se- 
lected from the writings of Mrs. Barbauld, 
Miss Edgeworth, and other approved an- 
thors, designed particularly for the younger 
classes of children in school.—“< When I was 
a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought asa child.” This declara- 
tion of St. Paul, is the motto in the title page 
of this work, and seems to have directed the 
author of Popular Lessons in her little compi- 
lation. It consists of such objects as employ 
the first inquiries of human reason, and 
treats them as they must be treated, in con- 
formity to the limited range of infant intel- 
lect—it describes characters and events as 
they appear to children, and proposes to 
them the cultivation of their own faculties 
asa duty and a pleasure. It is hoped, that the 
Popular Lessons will form a useful auxiliary 
to early studies; and the pleasure whieh chil- 
dren under our own observation have en- 
joyed ‘nthe perusal of it, isa preo‘ that it 
furnishes to them innocent amusement, as 
well as useful instruction. On this account, 
it is cordially recommended to parents and 
teachers. 


G. L. Birch & Co. have in press, and will 
publish in a few days, in a neat pocket vo- 
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lume, Essays on Domestic Economy, by 
Howard. ‘These essays originally appeared 
in the New-York National Advocate. They 
have been republished in several of our 
newspapers, with the most flattering com- 
mendations. A writer in a southern paper 
observes, “In all the writings of How- 
ard we see the scholar and the gentleman— 
ani unusual acquaintance with the feelings of 
the human heart, and an intimate knowledge 
of the things which lead it out of the ways of 
virtue.—Nothing crusty—nothing mean de- 
bases his pen : he is as much superior to the 
grovelling of avarice, as he is opposed to a 
silly pro meelty + and he leads to good ha- 
bits in such an agreeable manner, that no 
one, even if not disposed to follow bis ad- 
vice, can object to the way in which it is of- 
fered, or refuse assent to the justice of his 
remarks.” Several of these pieces have beeu 
republished in Irish and English newspa- 
pers, without giving credit to the source 
whence they were derived, and, of course, 
were iutended to be claimed as original. 
The same trick was played off in London 
with the Sketch Book when that first ap- 
peared. The Wife, an article in the first 
number of that work, was given in La Belle 
Assemblée, under the signature of Edwin. 
These are unintentional compliments to 
American genius, which Geoffrey Crayon 
and Howard will no doubt prize more high- 
ly than they possibly could (particularly 
m that souree) the puff direct. 


A Statistical View of the Monied Institu- 
tions of New-York. By Thomas H. God- 
dard, Accountant.—This is a useful sheet. 
It show’, in avery comprehensive manner, 
the numver of Shares of Stock, the amount 
of each share, and the product of each in- 
stitution, from the first of January, 1819, to 
the first of January, 1820. Mr. G. we un- 
derstand, intends to follow up his plan, and 
give a sheet at the end of each year. If it 
is correctly done, he cannot fail of encour- 
agement. We give the following extract 
from his recapitulation. 

- There are new in the city of New-York 
ten banks, (including the branch of the pre- 
sent United States’ Bank,) beside the Bank 
of Savings. Lheir capitals amount in the 
aggregate to $15,900,000. 

During the present year, two of them have 
declared but one semi-annual dividend, and 
two of them, owing to anterior losses, have 
declared none. The dividends actually 
declared amount, in the aggregate, to 
$782,500. 

Making an interest, taken collectively, of 
4 3-10 cents on the dollar for the present 
year. 

If, however, we take the eight Banks 
which have declared a dividend, exclusive 
of the two which have not, whose capitals 
amount in the whoie to $12,500,000 and the 
dividends to $782,500, it will make the in- 








terest for the year amount to 6 cents 2 6-10 
mills on the dollar. . 

The contingent expenses of the above 
Banks are rated upon an average, each, at 
$18,000. 

To the dividend declared by the eight 
Banks, $782,500, there is added their expen- 
ses upon the estimate above, $144,000. It 
will make the whole interest $926,500. 

Proportion for one week, $17,817 30 2-3. 

As the notes discounted in the different 
banks are generally sixty-day notes, and six 
per cent. discount per annum deducted, 
there must have been discounted in one 
week, to make the above interest in the 
8 banks, paper to the amount of $1,781,730 
66 


In four weeks, $7,126,622 64. And in 52 
weeks, $92,649,994 32. 

If to this be added the two banks which 
have not declared a dividend this year, 
whose capitals amount to $3,400,000, and 
have ap ntly done a proportionable busi- 
ness with the others, it will make the amount 
of paper discounted in the city of New-York 
by the banks, during the year, the sum of 
$119,851,995 12. 


New-York Shipping and Commercial List, 
published by C. Turner & Co. This work is 
exclusively devoted to the interests of mer- 
chants, and has a respectable and increasing 
a in this city. We are informed it 

as considerable reputation abroad, and the 
demand for it is increasing. It is issued 
twice a week, at five dollars per annum. 


The New-York Public Sale Report and 
General Price Current, published weekly by 
J. Wood. This is a work of considerable 
ability, and will be found beneficial to all 
connected with mercantile business. 


History of the Church in the State of 
South Carolina, by the Rev. Dr. Dalcho, 
will be published in June next. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Pocket Almanac 
for the year 1820. Philadelphia, Abraham 
Small. 


t 

Mr. H. S. Tanner proposes to publish, by 
subscription, A New and Elegant American 
Atlas, embracing all the improvements and 
changes up to the present time, constructed 
from the most original and authentic sour- 
ces. 


Hilliard & Metcalf, Cambridge, have in 
press the following works, viz: Elements on 
Chemistry, vol. Il. By John Gorham, M. D. 
Conversations on Natural History, for Chil- 
dren and Youth. Wakefield's. Translation 
of the New Testament. Friend of Peace, 
No. XX. 


Letters on National Subjects, auxiliary to 
Universal Education, and Scientific Know- 
ledze ; addressed to Burwell Bassett, late a 
member of the House of Representatives ; 
Henry Clay, Speaker of the House of Re- 
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presentatives, and James Monroe, President 
of the United States of America. By Joseph 
Lancaster, Founder of the Lancasterian wom 
tem of Education, has just been published in 
the city of Washington 


The Poetical Works of John Trumbull, 
LL.D. consisting of M‘ Fingal, The Progress 
of Dullness, revised and corrected, and seve- 
ral pieces before published; also, many 
pieces never before published, and an ori- 
ginal Memoir of the Author. Embellished 
with Engravings, and a Portrait of the Au- 
thor. 2 vols. Svo. 


The New Olive Branch ; oran Attempt to 
establish an Identity of Interest between 
Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce ; 
and to prove, that a large portion of the Ma- 
nufacturing Industry of this nation has beea 


sacrificed to Commerce; and that Com- | 


merce has suffered by this policy nearly as 


much as Manufactures, By M. Carey. 8vo. 


p- 248. M. Carey & Son, Philadelphia. 


Memoir of the late John Murray, jun. 
read before the Governor of the New-York 
Hospital, 9th month, 14, 1819. By Thoinas 
Eddy. 8vo. New-York. 


Biography of Hon. Caleb Strong. 
den Bradford. 8vo. Boston. 


A Discourse on the Religion of the Indian 
Tribes of North America, delivered before 
the New-York Historical Society, Decem- 
her 20th, 1819. By Samuel Farmer Jarvis, 


DD. A. A S. 8vo. pp. 111. C. Wiley & Co. 
New-York. 


An Anniversary Discourse, delivered be- 
fore the Lyceum of Natural History of New- 
York, the 28th of February, 1820. By Peter 
a M. D. 8vo. pp. 42. C. Wiley 

Co. 


Letters to Unitarians, occasioned by the 
Sermon of the Rev. Wm. Channiug, at the 
ordination of the Rev. J. Sparks. By 
Leonard Woods, D.D. Abbot Professor of 
Christian Theology, in the Theological Se- 
minary, Andover. 


Two Letters to the Rev. Alexander 
M‘Leod, D.D. Pastor of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, containing Remarks npon 
the Texts from which he preached on the 


By Al- 


Ware, Minister of a Church in Boston. Svo. 
pp. 24. 

Giovanni Sbogarro, a Venetian Tale. 
12mo. 2 vols. $2. New-York. 


The Microscope. Edited by a Fraternity 
ofGentlemen New-Haven. 


The’ Club Room, No. UL Wells & Lilly, 
Boston. 


Lord Byron’s works have been translated 
into French. 


Rhymes on the Road, by a member of the 
Poco-curante Socicty, extracted from 
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Journal, by Thomas Brown, the Younger, 
author of the “ Fudge Family,” “ Twopenny 
Post Bag,” &c. is to make its appearance be- 
fore the Fudge Family in Ltaly, which was 
previously announced. 


Tron Boat.—A passage boat, (says the Lon- 
don Literary Gazette,) of malleable iren, 
now plies on the Forth and Clyde canal. It 
is called the Vulean, and succeeds to ad- 
miration. The length is 63 feet; beam, 13 
feet; depth, 5 feet; draught of water when 
lannched, 22 inches abait, and 19 inches 
forward; when fitted with cabins, &c.37 and 
25 inches; when laden with 200 passengers, 
and their baggage, under 48 inches on ‘an 
even keel. She weight of iron employed is 
12 tons 11 3-4ewt. which is less than a 
wooden vessel of the same dimensions. The 
iron is of the kind called scrap. 


Wrought Iron Bridges—An_ interesting 
memorial has been presented to the French 
Chamber of Deputies, by M. Poyett, mem- 
ber of the Institute, and Architect to the 
ininister of the Loterior. He proposes to 
substitute wrought Iron Bridges in place of 
those built of stone, which can be erected at 
one-fifth of the expense, as strong as stone 
bridges, being capable of bearing the weight 
of 984 tons, 7 ewt. without the necessity of 
constructing abutments for the last arch, As 
an additional advantage, the piers of wrought 
iron bridges may be raised at the distance of 
98 to 130 feet apart, by which the navigation 
of rivers will be presetved. 

Walter Scott bas been created a Baronet. 
He was presented to George the Fourth on 
receiving his title. 


Glass made from Straw.—Wheat straw 
may be melted into a colourless glass with 
a blow pipe, without any addition. Barley 


straw melts into a glass of a topaz yellow 
colour. 


. 
Cadmium.—It appears that this metal, 
which was originally discovered by Profes- 
| sor Stromeyer, in foreign ores of zinc, has 
been also found by Professor E. D. Clarke, 


Dr. Thomson, 
regius professor of Chemistry at Glasgow, 
bas examined the cadmium obtained by 


| Professur Clarke from our English ores, and 
Evenings of April 30 and May 7. By Henry 


has confirmed his observations. 


Imitation of Cameos, Agaies, §c.—There 
is something very curious in the conception, 


| and very fortunate in the success, if it be at 
| all equal to what is reporte?, of an attempt 
| to imitate cameos of different colours as 


they appear in certain antique gems. It 
has occupied the attention of M. Dumer- 


| san of Paris, and his endeavours have suc- 
| ceeded. 
| versant with divers bran¢hes of antiquities - 
| particularly with medalsaud engraved stones, 


| After having taken impress'ons by means oj 
| . . / 


This amateur has long been con- 


moulds, from the original cameos, he piyee 
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donyxes by a faithful imitation of the layers 
of colouring matter interposed, or even stu- 
perposed, with their clouds and other ac- 
cidents, Under a glass these copies repre- 
sent the originals so perfectly as to deceive 
the eye ; and connoisseurs may now in- 
dulge themselves, not as before, with simple 
impressions, but with fac similes of these an- 
tiquities. ‘The inventor has formed an ex- 
tensive collection; and sells selections, 
more or less numerous, at the pleasure of 
the purchaser. 


Conversion of Wood, &c. into Sugar —Dr. 
Vogel, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, has submitted to a careful exami- 
nation in the laboratory of the Academy of 
Munich, the surprising discovery of Mr. 
Braconnet, of Naucy, of the effects of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid on wood and linen. 
He has not only fully confirmed this disco- 
very, so as to lay before the Academy an es- 
say on the subject, and show the products re- 
sulting fromthe original experiments, but 
also extended his own experiments, with 
equal success, to other similar vegetable 
substances, such as old paper, both printed 
and written upon, and cut straw. By dilut- 
ing the sulphurie acid with a due addition of 
water, saw-dust, cut linen, paper, &c. were 
converted into gum and saccharine mat- 
ter. It must excite great interest in all re- 
flecting minds, to see an indissoluble, taste- 
less substance, like the filaments of wood, 
converted, by chemical re-action, into two 
new bodies, and chemistry thus exercise a 
power, which buat lately appeared to beleng 
to nature alone, and in particular to vege- 
tation. For this artificial formation of sugar 
and gum, now discovered, must not be con- 
founded with the extraction of these two 
substances from bodies in which they al- 
ready existed, a process which has been 
known from time immemorial. What has 
now been discovered is a transformalion, a 
metamorphosis, of which the most ingenious 
chemist had previously no idea; and it af- 
fords a new proof of the boundless extent of 
the domain of practical chemistry. A paper 
upon Dr. Vogel's repetition and investiga- 
tion of Mr. Braconnot’s experiments, and 
those added by himself, is promised in one 
of the next numbers of the Journal of Arts 
and Manufactures, published by the Bavarian 
Polytechnic Society. 


Mean Temperature of the Earth —Accord- 
ing to Laplace, any actual diminution of the 
mean temperature of the earth, would be 
detected by a dimigution ofthe length of 
the day, It appears’ by computation, that 


eneglegree of Fahrenbeit’s Thermometer 
would make an alteration of nearly one se- 
cond in the length of a day, and four or five 
minutes in that of a year. 

Comparative strength of Europeans and Sa- 
vages.—M. Peron, the naturalist, has had oc- 
casion to observe, that men in a savage state 








are inferior in strength to men civilized ;- 
and he has demonstrated, in a very evident 
manner, that the improvement of social or- 
der does not, as some have pretended, de- 
stroy our physical powers. The following 
is the result of experiments which he has 
made on this subject with the Dynomometer 
of M. Regnier : 


Comparalire Experiments on the Sirength 
of Europeans and Savages. 























Force. 
"Witn | With 
Hands| Traces 
Of Diemand’s Land.| 50.6 0.0 
Savages New Holland...... 53.8 | 148 
Timor........0020.s-0.| 58.7 | 162 
Euro- BOND cc ccnavonense 692 | 221 4 
| peans English ............./ 714 | 29.3 





There are printed in London sixly-three 
different newspapers, one hundred and 
twenty in the several counties of England 
and Wales, exclusive of Middlesex: and 
twenty-eight in Scotland; making together 
a total of two kindred and eleven public 
journals published in England. In Ireland 
they have about one third of the above 
number. 


By an order of the Emperor of Austria, 
of the 7th Oct. Lithographic Presses, either 
for printing or engraving, are prohibited, 
unless issued by the special authority of 
Government. The punishment for contra- 
vening this order to be the same as for hav- 
ing clandestine printing presses ! !! 

Philology —A prospectus has been issued 
at Paris of an entirely new Philological pe- 
riodical publication, entitled, “Hermes Clas- 
sique.” Ms purposes are to define Greek, 
Latin and French words; and to discuss 
doubtful phrases, and interpret difficult pas- 
sages in ancient authors. Some curious and 
acighe's specimens of the projected work 
are added; and the first number, consisting 
of five sheets, was to appear in October. 


Economical Mode of rectifying Spirils of 
Wine.—If alcohol of 30° be put into a blad- 
der until it is half full, the orifice closed, 
and the bladder then exposed tothe sun, 
the air, or the heat of a stone, after a short 
time, the alcohol will be found rectified to 
40°, and thus may all the water be evapora- 
ted without losing any of the spirit. If 
water be added to make up the diminished 
weight, the alcohol will return to 30°; and 
this may be accomplished by hanging the 
bladder in a humid place for a fewdays. 
By the application of this principle to do- 
mestic purposes, wine or spiritnous liquors 
may readily be evaporated to any required 
strength, while thetr reduction in bulk will 
serve as a criterion of their previous 
strength. 





POETRY. 


ORIGINAL. 


SUNDAY MORNING. 


It had rained in the night—but the morn- 
ing’s birth 
Was as calm and as still as even; 
The heralds of day were awake in their 
mirth, 
For the sun in his glory was coming to earth, 
And the mists had gone to heaven. 


The winds were asleep—soft was the wea- 
ther, 
Since the tempest had lost its might. 
Not a spirit of morning had lifted a feather, 
Or whisper’d a word fer hours together, 
But one gentle farewell to night. 


The fields were green, 
And the sky serene, 

The young smoke curl’d in air ; 
The clear-toned bell 
Did merrily tell 

The students’ hour of prayer. 


The elm’s yellow leaf that the frost had dyed 
Caught the yellower ray as it came in pride 
Down the church’s spire ; at the chapel’s side 
One stopp'd, while the rest assembled. 
For the mea relics of the mist hung 
there— 
All meltingly hung on the stiff straight hair 
Of the shrubbery larch ; the sun’s gush came, 
And kindled the bush to a rich chaste flame. 
Nor Horeb’s bush to Moses’ eye 
Was fuller of the Deity. 
The worshipper gaz’d—t’was an holy sight ! 
As the pageant blaz‘d in its silvery light, 
He was bowing his head adoringly. 
From the bush that in silence and piety 
burn’d 
With unwithering flame, his eye was turn’d, 
And hfted to Heaven imploringly. 


Harvard College, 1819. D. 


ON A RAINBOW. 


See’st thou yon arch, adorned with every hue, 

How gay the colours, yet how soon they fly, 

"Tis like the scenes that syren Hope once 
drew, 

And held them glowing to my eager eye. 


With rapture I survey’d those scenes so gay, 
Which in such glowing colours were dis- 
play’d, 








Nor thought the fairy tints could fade away, 
That were by Hope’s delusive hand poi- 
tray’d. 


But es as gone—not one remains be- 
ind, 
To sooth the heart they once had power to 
cheat; 
In vain I search, but not one trace can find 
Of those loved scenes—so fading, yet so 
sweet. 


The Rainbow's hues, though fled, may glow 
once more, 
But Hope’s bright influence in my heart is 
o’er. 
H. 


Sir, 

I enclose you alittle song. I have often 
held that what we have once truly loved, we 
can never hate. It was written’to exempli- 
fy that position, and is, “ with all its imper- 
fections on its head,” at your service, 

Yours sincerely, 
S. or New-JEersey. 


A SONG. 


Ah! thou wilt reprove me, 
With harsh and cold reply, 
And say thou can’st not love me ; 
And scornful turn thine eye ; 
Yet, leaning on thy bosom, 
Nor care nor pain I know, 
Thus, thus the drooping blossom 
Seeks life and warmth in snow! 


Though thou another givest 
The smile oft pledged to me. 
Nor heed’st the heart thou leavest 
On life’s unshelter’d lea. 
Yet will it never hate thee, 
E’en on thy bridal day ; 
Yet will it never rate thee, 
When reason’s flown away! 


Thon dear one! art thou weeping? 
Come, come to this fond breast, 
Perchance thou’lt dream, when sleeping, 
Thou stil! should'st love me best! 
I'll sing of hours departed, 
When thou wert only mine ! 
And oh! if still hard-hearted, 
The sigh shall still be thine! 
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80 POETRY. 


The following little effusion is copied 
from the « Weekly Visiter and Ladies’ Mu- 
seum,” of September 16th, 1818, unaccow- 
panied by any signature. As the author has 
since acquired distinguished celebrity, and 


now ranks as one of the first poets of our 


country, { have thought it not unadvisable to 
have it republished in your work. It pos- 
sesses a touching and exquisite pathos, and 
a smoothness and beauty of versilication 
which ought to have preserved it fresh in 
our remembrance. But like those meteor 
flashes which stream unknown and unseen 
across some lonely forest, this brilliant exha- 
lation poured out its light, and was lest and 
forgotten with the barren pages which it had 
illumined. S. 


A GRANDMOTHER’S LAMENT. 
(To the Air of “ Pegga na Levin.”) 


O go to sleep my baby dear, 
And I will hold thee on my knee, 
Thy mother’s imber winding sheet, 
And thon art all that’s left to me. 
My hairs are white with grief and age, 
Ive borne the weight of every ill, 
And I would lay me with my child, 
But thou art left to love me still. 


Could thy false father see thy face, 
The tear would fill bis cruel e’e ; 
But he has scorn'd thy mother’s woes, 

_. And he shall never look on thee: 
For I will rear thee up alone, 
And with me thou shalt aye remain, 
For thou wilt have thy mother’s simile, 
And I shall see my child again. 


SELECTED. 
CUPID'S SOLILOQUY. 


Cupid sat in the shade, 
With a lap full of flowers: 
While the summer sun play'd 
On his balm-breathing bowers. 


And he threw in the fountain 
That gush’d by his side, 

While his frolicks recounting, 
The bunches he tied. 


How blithely he laugh’d 
As he carelessly work d, 
When he thought on the draught 
Where his potency lurk'd, 


Where the goblet was bright, 
*Mid the wild sons of whim, 

Who guessed not their light 
Was half borrow’d from him. 


“ Where the bright bow! o’erflows 
To the health of the fair, 
Where the ruby glass glows,” 
He exclaim’d—“ Vil be there. 


“ And they'll never divine, 
That the arch rosy boy, 

Who pours out their wiue, 
Can their quiet destroy. 


“ Oh! how I shall level 
My well-pointed dart, 

And wing the sweet evil 
Deep, deep to the heart. 


‘« Breathe a spell o’er the bowl, 
‘That its draught may increase, 
That wound of the soul, 
And that wreck of their peace.” 


His wicked laugh rung 

Through the rose-liiter’d bowers, 
As exulting he swun 

O'er his head the bright flowers. 


And look’d like a young sprite 
Of mischief and mirth, 








As wild and as bright 
As e’er visited earth. 


“ And think not,” be cried, 
That ereation’s proud lord, 
Alone shall a pride 
To my pastime afford. 


*« The queens of the hive, 
Whatsoever they be, 
Shall feel 'm alive, 
And do homage to me. 


“ There is’nt a work-basket, 
Harp, or a plant, 

A glove, or gsin-casket, 
J will not enchant. 


“ T will go to the play, 
To the garden and walk, 
Where the beauties display, 
And the wily ones talk. 


“ Set some by the heart, 
And some by the ears ; 
Bid the sunny smile start, 
And provoke the warm tears. 


‘“ Make confusion more true 
With my simple tactics, 

Than e’en lawyers could du 
In a hundred years’ practice.” 


La Belle Assemblée. 


I 


x’ Unavoidable circumstances 
have delayed the publication of this 
number—In future, the work shall 
| appear on the 15th of each month. 
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FOR SALE 
AT THE OFFICE OF C. S. VAN WINKLE, 


No. 101 GREENWICH-STREET, 


THE NEW OLIVE BRANCH, or an Attempt to establish an identity of 
interest between Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce. By M. Carey, 
price 50 cents. This work is only half the usual price ; the object of the 
author is not profit, but a desire to enlighten his fellow-citizens by a com- 
pilation of facts and data, on a subject of vital importance to the nation. 

THE PRINTERS’ GUIDE ; or an Introduction to the Art of Prinzine, 
including an Essay on Punctuation, and Remarks. on Orthography. 

THE MARINERS’ MEDICAL GUIDE, comprising various Diseases, 
with their General Symptoms and most Appropriate Treatment, clearly and 
plainly stated, suitable to any capacity ; also, the different Causes and Pre- 
ventives of each, depending upon change of Climate. To which is added, 
a Compendious plan of a Medicine Chest, stating the necessary quantities of 
each Ingredient, proportioned to the number of Persons in a Vessel. The 
whole designed for the Use of Seamen, or Persons unable to procure Medi- 
cal Aid. By C. T. Vandeburgh, M, D. Surgeon of the British Royal Navy. 
Price $2 50. English edition. 


WHEATON S REPORTS, 


FOUR VOLUMES, IN ELEGANT CALF BINDING ; Price $27 50. 


FORMULA SELECTS, 
OR, PRESCRIPTIONS OF EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND A SYLLABIC VIEW OF 
MINERAL WATERS AND: POISONS. 
AJso, an Assortment of Printing and Writing Paper, Bookbinders’ and 
Bandbox Boards, for sale by the subscriber, at his 
BOOK AND PAPER WAREROOM, 


45 JOHN STREET, NEW-YORK. 


ROBERT DONALDSON. 


R. D. has now in press the 5th volume of Wuearon’s Rerorts, being the 


cases argued and adjudged in the Supreme Court of the United States, Fe- 
bruary term, 1820. 
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LAW BOOKS. 
WILLEN & HALSTED, 
AGENTS FOR JOHNSON’S AND WHEATON’S REPORTS, 


Have removed their Law Books from the corner of Broad and Wall Streets, 
to No. 3 Wall-street. ‘They have just received the third Number of yolome 
17, Johnson’s Reports; and have constantly on hand an excellent collection 
of Books in all the various departments of the Law, among which are the 
following Reports, &c. 

Johnson’s Reports, 16 vols, ; do. do. Nos. 1, 2, 3, vol. 17 ;. do. Chancery, 
3 vols. ; Wheaton’s Reports, 4 vols. (vol. 5 in press ;) Massachusetts Re- 
ports, 15 vols.; Binney’s Reports, 6 vols. ; Sergeant & Rawle, 2 vols. 
omens of Binney ;) Chitty’s Criminal Law, 3 vols. ; do. on Bills ; 

oore’s Index to the Term Reports, 2 vols. ; Coke’s Reports, 7 vols. (very 
scarce ;) Bacon’s Abridgment, 7 vols. ; Cruise’s Digest, 3 vols. &c. &c. 

WILEY & HALSTED have also a large stock of MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS. and are constantly supplied with the new publications of the day. 
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